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Let us hold fast the profession of our faith without wavering. —Hes. x. 29. 
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Luxe xi. 2. For unto you is born this 
day, in the city of David, a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord. 

Ir will be the object of this dis- 
course to call the attention of my 
hearers to our urgent need of a Sa- 
viour, and the entire suitableness of 
Christ the Lord to our necessities. 
These, my brethren, are themes 
with which we have long been fa- 
miliar. But let us not suppose 
_ that we can therefore dispense with 
the further consideration of them. 
No, they can never cease to be 
numbered among the most useful 
and interesting topics which the 
human mind can _ contemplate. 
They stand in the same relation to 
the immortal spirit, as daily bread 
to the perishing body; and as well 
might we expect to preserve our na- 
tural life without the food that sus- 
tains it, as to save our souls from 
barrenness and death, without me- 
ditating habitually and devoutly on 
these first principles of the gospel 
ef Christ. 

Our need of a Saviour presses 
upon the mind in all its reality and 
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extremity, when we reflect, that, 
without a Saviour, we, as sinners 
against God, are the objects of his 
everlasting displeasure; forever 
banished from the realms of life and 
bliss, and consigned to the regions 
of wo and death. Such is the fear- 
ful description of our character and 
condition, furnished by the word 
of God. It shows us our infinite 
obligation to obey the will of God, 
and his determination to punish us 
for our transgressions. This obli- 
gation on our part to serve God, is 
founded on the excellency of his 
character and government, and the 
relation he sustains towards us as 
our Creator, Preserver, and Bene- 
factor. For God, the great Su- 
preme, the self-existent and eternal 
Jehovah, is a being of such trans- 
cendent excellence and glory, that 
he possesses a right, which none can 
deny nor question, to the supreme 
love and perfect obedience of all 
his intelligent creatures. The 
great and ultimate end of all his 
urposes and works, is the mani- 
featation of his ewn glorious per- 
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fections, and as inseparable from 
that, the promotion of the best good 
and highest happiness of his crea- 
tion. God is love. The eternal 
mind is ever under the controlling 
influence of supreme and boundless 
benevolence. He possesses, more- 
over, unsearchable wisdom to de- 
vise, and almighty power to accom- 
plish the best and most benevolent 
perperes: in his immense and ever- 
asting kingdom. His laws there- 
fore must of necessity be holy, just 
and good. And when our minds 
are at all impressed with proper 
views of the character of God and 
his government; we perceive how 
impossible it is for us to compre- 
hend or estimate the odious and 
malignant nature, and the ill desert 
of sin, and we wonder not that its 
wages should be death. 

Sin is the transgression of the 
law of God. It tends to subvert 
the order and harmony and destroy 
the happiness of his creation.— 
What would be the condition of 
the universe of rational and intelli- 
gent beings, if the holy bond of 
love with which God would unite 
them to himself and to each other, 
were sundered forever, and sin 
were to reign over them and among 
them without restraint, and without 
end? And what is the nature of 
transgression with respect to the 
Almighty himself. He can indeed 
restrain, control, and destroy it.— 
He can even overrule it for the 
good of his creatures and the glory 
of his name. But still it fends to 
subvert his authority. It impeach- 
es his wisdom—denies his good- 
ness—and defies his power. Nor 
can we doubt, that the devil and 
his angels, those wretched spirits 
over whom sin exerts all its malig- 
nant influence, would be filled with 
hellish exultation and joy, could 
they hope ever to sonckilitte their 
rebellion——-ever to dethrone the e- 
ternal and rightful and glorious 
Sovereign of Heaven and Earth.— 





There must be infinite evil in sin, 
the deadly enemy of angels and of 
men, and of Him who created and 
governs them. 

On the other hand, holiness must 
be infinitely good and desirable, 
because it promotes the glory of 
God and the happiness of his crea- 
tion. How strong then, and indis- 
pensable would be our obligation to 
obey the laws which God has or- 
dained for the government of the 
Universe, even though we were not 
indebted to him for our existence 
and preservation. Even though (if 
such a supposition may be made) we 
were self-created and entirely inde- 
pendent of God, but in other re- 
spects constituted and situated as 
we now are, there would be no limit 
to the love which we ought to feel 
for a being of such transcendent 
excellency, or the obedience which 
we ought to render to his most hol 
laws. But, my brethren, God is 
our creator. Once, the human race 
had noexistence. It was the voice 
of God which called us into being. 
He made us of clay and formed us 
men, and breathed into our nostrils 
the breath of life. And what hon- 
our was he pleased to confer upon 
us! What an exalted rank among 
his creatures did he assign us! He 
made us in his own image, a little 
lower than the angels, and placed 
us over the works of his hands, and 
destined us to immortality. And 
who can conceive the strength of 
that obligation which binds the 
creature to obey the Creator; the 
thing formed to be in subjection to 
Him that formed it? 

Moreover, in God we live and 
move and have our being. It is his 
power which lengthens out the 
thread of our lives, and preserves 
both soul and body in existence.— 
And from whom do we derive the 
rich and countless blessings of eve- 
ry day and every hour? Is it not 
the Father of lights, from whom 
cometh every good and _ perfect 
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ift? God is the great and bounti- 
fal Benefactor, who confers upon us 
his favours with such unsparing pro- 
fusion and liberality. And who 
can tell the obligation of creatures 
so loaded with blessings, to obey 
the gracious Giver ef them all?— 
It is not difficult to perceive how 
the enormity of an offence against 
a fellow creature is heightened, 
when that fellow creature had load- 
ed us with favours, lavished upon 
us the offices of friendship, or been 
the means, under God, of giving us 
our existence. And does not sin 
assume a darker hue and deserve a 
deeper condemnation, because it is 
committed, not only against God, 
who is in himself supremely excel- 
lent and glorious, but also against 
God, who is the Father of our spi- 
rits and the former of our bodies; 
our Preserver, Benefactor and 
Friend? And need we wonder, 
then, at the clearness with which 
God has set before us in his word 
his deep and unchanging hatred of 
sin, and his inflexible determination 
to punish it? No! But well may 
we wonder at this, and call upon 
earth and heaven to sympathize in 
our astonishment, that men can 
hear without concern, the language 
in which the great Jehovah warns 
them of the coming of a day of 
wrath and revelation of his righte- 
ous judgment. His beloved Son, 
manifest in the flesh, has removed 
the mysterious veil which hung o- 
ver the final“destination of man.— 
_ He has warned us, that the wicked 
shall depart accursed from that 
throne on which He will sit to 
judge the world, into everlasting 
fire, prepared for the devil and his 
angels. And yet what multitudes 
of sinners pursue their course as 
thoughtlessly and fearlessly as 
though they had never heard of this 
communication from the eternal 
world to which they are hastening 
—never heard that the Judge of.an- 
gels and of men forewarns them of 
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everlasting woe and death. But, 
my hearers, let us not deceive our- 
selves. Let us remember who it 
was that said, thou shalt not surely 
die. God is of purer eyes than to 
behold evil, and he cannot look up- 
on iniquity. His wrath is reveal- 
ed from Heaven, against all un- 
godliness. And do we not then, 
need a Saviour, or are we free from 
sin? If we say we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves, and the truth is 
not in us. Strong and endearing 
as is the obligation which binds us 
to love God and obey his voice, how 
have we broken and disregarded 
it! Malignant and detestable as 
sin isin its own nature, destruc- 

tive as it is in its consequences, — 
and hateful as it is in the sight of 
God, how have we all loved and 
practised it! In the degrees of our 
guilt, in the number and magnitude 
of our transgressions, we may dif- 
fer widely from each other, but 
‘‘there is none righteous, no, not 
one; all have sinned and come 
short of the glory of God. ”’ Sin, 
says an Apostle, is the transgres- 
sion of the Law. We might, then, 
as well attempt to count the sands 
of the sea shore, as to number our 
sins. The law requires us to set 
our affections supremely upon God, 
and make his glory the great end 
of our existence. And who has 
done this? Perhaps many of us 
may have experienced that change 
of heart of which the Scripture 
—, and since that blessed 
change was wrought we may have 


yielded a sincere though imperfect 


obedience to this law. But the tru- 
ly pious, until the period of their 
conversion, and all others who hear 
me, until this moment, have passed 
their lives in constant, habitual, 
known, and wilful violation of it. 
Instead of loving God as we ought, 
we have placed our affections su- 

remely on created objects; and 
instead of seeking His glory, have 
sought only our own. At the same 
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time we have been equally regard- 
less of the second great command- 
ment, to love our neighbour as our- 
selves. And when we seriously set 
ourselves down in the sight of God, 
and survey the whole course of our 
past lives, and try to trace our out- 
ward actions to their source, and 
weigh the motives that gave them 
birth; blind must be the heart and 
seared the conscience of that man, 
who can forbear exclaiming, with 
the deepest sincerity and most anx- 
ious concern for the safety of his 
soul, God be merciful to me a sin- 
ner. But the pardoning mercy of 
God cannot reach us except through 
the mediation of his Son. His jus- 
tice, holiness and truth, and even 
his benevolence itself, demand that 
the honour of his government and 
law should be maintained, and that 
every transgression should receive 
a just recompense of reward. It 
requires but one glance at our own 
guilt and the holiness of God, to 
see that without a Saviour, we are 
lost—forever lost. Heaven, that 
pure and blessed place, into which 
no unclean thing can enter, will be 
forever closed against us. We 
must be doomed through everlast- 
ing ages to that outer darkness, 
where there is weeping and wail- 
ing and gnashing of teeth. 

And do we not, then, need a Sa- 
viour? We may be insensible to 
our condition now, but shall at last 
be awakened from our stupidity, 
either in this world or. the next.— 
We may be insensible of our mise- 
ry and danger, but they have been 
seen and felt in all their magnitude 
in Heaven, and have moved God to 
the deepest and most tender com- 
passion. The only being in the 
universe who could help us, the on- 
ly being whose wisdom could de- 
vise, and whose love and power 
accomplished our salvation, was 
that God against whom all our sins 
have been committed, and who 
might have glorified his justice in 





our eternal perdition. And let 
the heavens rejoice and the earth 
be glad, for the Lord hath done it. 
Unto us is born a Saviour, who is 
Christ the Lord. 

And this Saviour, brethren, is 
every way suited to our necessities, 
and is able to save unto the utter- 
most, all who come unto God by him. 
Hitherto in this discourse, I have 
proceeded on ground that liesat least 
in some measure, within the province 
of human reason. Reason knows full 
well, that we are all most deeply 
involved in the guilt of rebellion 
against God; that we can offer no 
excuse for our misconduct; that we 
can make no atonement for our 
transgressions and that we deserve 
a punishment corresponding with 
the infinite excellency and glory of 
that Being whom we hove die ed. 
But should it be inquired whether 
he can accept the vicarious suffer- 
ings of some other being instead of 
ours; and if so, how exalted must 
be the nature of that being who is 
to bear the burden of our guilt, 
reason can give us no satisfactory 
answer. These are questions to be 
settled by the infinite wisdom of 
God. On this subject, our only 
appeal must be to the law and to 
the testimony. And we learn from 
the word of God, that while he can- 
not suffer sin to go unpunished, he 
can accept of the sufferings of a 
substitute. But what must be the 
value of that victim who takes a- 
way the sin of the world? We 
may answer this question by refer- 
ring to that atoning sacrifice which 
God has actually provided. It is 
not the blood of bulls and of goats 
that he has appointed to take away 
our sins. It is not one of the hu- 
man race, nor one of the Angels of 
Heaven whom he has sent to be our 
Saviour. Nor is it even the most 
exalted created being the universe 
contains. No, it is Christ. the 
Lord, the maker and sovereign of 
angels and of men, of heaven and 
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of earth. To save us, God spared 
not his own Son. And the Son 
who is given unto us is the bright- 
ness of the Father’s glory and the 
express image of his person. Al- 
though he is not in all respects the 
same as the Father, yet he so en- 
tirely possesses the divine nature 
and attributes and perfections, that 
he and the Father, together with 
the Holy Ghost, are but one God. 
Into this mystery of godliness we 
do not attempt nor desire to pene- 
trate. We contemplate it with the 
most profound reverence and awe. 
We call to mind, that we are of yes- 
terday and know nothing. And 
while all that passes within us and 


around us presents difficulties that — 


we can never solve, and mysteries 
that we can never explain; we are 
not surprised that when God con- 
descends to reveal to us the mode 
of his own existence, that we should 
find so much that we cannot fully 
comprehend. We have heard the 
appalling question, and it has hum- 
bled the pride of our reason in the 
dust—** Canst thou by searching 
find out God, canst thou find out 
the Almighty to perfection? It is 
high as Heaven, what canst thou 
know; it is deeper than hell, what 
canst thou do?”? And when we re- 
ject the doctrine of the Deity of our 
Saviour, let us cast away the Bible 
also as a fable. For if there is any 
thing taught in that holy volume, 
by prophets and apostles, or by Je- 
sus himself; it is the supreme di- 
vinity of the everlasting Son of the 
Father, of the eternal Word, who 
became flesh and dwelt among us. 
I will not now stop to make quota- 
tions from Scripture, which are 
probably familiar to all who hear 
me. I will only observe, that the 
Bible ascribes to our Saviour all the 
peculiar names which distinguish 
the Supreme Being, and all] the 
perfections and all the works of 
God, and commands us to honour 
him even as we honour the Father. 
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And it must be confessed, that hu- 
man ingenuity can devise no possible 
method by which this doctrine 
could be conveyed more clearl 
than it is by the language whic 
the Scriptures employ. The Sa- 
viour, then, my brethren, is God 
manifest in the flesh. And what 
an evidence is this of his being 
suited to our necessities. Were 
he merely a man or an angel, ora 
super-angelic being, the fact that 
God had appointed him to be our 
Saviour, might have compelled us 
to believe in his sufficiency. But 
how much more heartily can we 
rejoice in the strength of our salva- 
tion, when we know that God has 
laid help upon one that is mighty, 
that our Redeemer is one to whom 
God himself hath said, thy throne, 
O God, is forever and forever.— 
That he possesses also the human 
nature, dves not surely render him 
the less, but the better qualified to 
be our Saviour. It was by means 
of his incarnation, that he became 
qualified to sustain those offices, 
and render that perfect obedience 
to the law and suffer that dreadful 
penalty, which were indispensable 
to our salvation. Having loved us, 
and given himself a ransom for us, 
he has become our Prophet, our 
Priest and our King. Are we in 
darkness—in ignorance of God and 
our duty—strangers to the path of 
holiness and of peace—wanderers 
from the way to Heaven? Christ 
Jesus the Lord can make us wise 
unto salvation. He is the sun of 
righteousness. He can enlighten 
the most darkened mind. And he 
has made the most abundant pro- 
vision by means of his holy word, 
his ministers and the influences of 
his spirit, to guide all those who 
will consent to learn of him, in the 
ath of righteousness and peace.— 
Do we need a Saviour from that 


punishment which our sins have 
most justly deserved. Jesus Christ 
the Lord, .ias made reconciliation 
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for iniquity, and brought in an 
everlasting righteousness. _ As the 

eat High Priest of our profession, 
Fe offered up himself through the 
eternal Spirit, on the cross. It 
pleased the Almighty Father him- 
self to wound him for our trans- 
gressions, and bruise him for our 
iniquities, and make his soul an of- 
fering for sin. God can new be 


just, and yet the justifier of him 


that believeth. The sufferings and 
death of his Son Jesus Christ on the 
cross, who, in obedience to his Fa- 
ther’s will, voluntarily took upon 
himself the work of our atone- 
ment; have so gloriously manifest- 
ed the holiness of God, and his ab- 
horrence of sin, that he can now do 
what would otherwise have been in- 
consistent with the honour of his 
government and the good of his 
creation; he can pardon transgres- 
sion. The Saviour, then, has re- 
moved every obstacle from the way 
of our justification before God and 
admittance into Heaven, except 
our own impenitency and unbelief. 
And he is able to remove these al- 
so. And if we know the plague of 
our own hearts, the suitableness of 
Christ the Lord to our necessities, 
will be yet more abundantly evi- 
dent, if we reflect that he can save 
us no less from the power than the 
condemnation ofsin. The moment 
we look to Christ with a sincere 
and earnest desire to be delivered 
from the dominion of sin, its reign 
in our souls will come to an end. 
He will send us his Holy Spirit.— 
Through his gracious influence we 
shall become new creatures in 
Christ Jesus. Old things will be 
done away, and behold all things 
will become new. We shall a- 
wake to a due sense of our respon- 
sibility to God, and our destination 
to an eternal world. We shall be- 
gin to feel and act as immortal and 
accountable beings. ‘The worth of 
our souls and the infinite impor- 
tance of their salvation will engage 
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our minds and affect our hearts. — 
The world will no longer be the 
object of our — affection and 
regard. We shall begin to love 
God with warm and devoted hearts, 
sin will be regarded with detesta- 
tion and abhorrence, and holiness 
with approbation and delight. We 
shall endeavour to walk blameless 
in all the commandments of God, to 
serve him in newness of life; and by 
patient continuance in well doing, 
seek for honour, glory, immortality 
and eternal life. In Jesus Christ 
all fulness dwells, and from Him 
may we receive that grace and 
strength which will ensure our fi- 
nal triumph over every enemy of 
our salvation. And it matters not 
how weak we may be in ourselves, 
we can do all things through Christ 
which strengtheneth us. Not only 
can he enable the merely moral man 
and the professor of religion who 
has only the form of godliness, to 
become truly pious and devoted to 
God, but he can create anew in 
knowledge, righteousness and true 
holiness, even the most depraved 
and hardened sinner. He is then, 
pre-eminently qualified to be our 
Saviour, not only because he can 
give us a title to Heaven, to which 
God himself has set his seal, but al- 
so because he can prepare us to par- 
ticipate in its pure and holy joys. 
The suitableness of the Saviour to 
the necessities of his people consists 
alsoin hisability to sympathize with, 
sustain and comfort them in all the 
troubles and afflictions which they 
may be called to endure. He was 
himself a man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief. We have not 
an High Priest who cannot be touch- 
ed with the feeling of our infirmi- 
ties. The afflicted servants of the 
Redeemer know with what power 
and tenderness he can bind up the 
broken heart, and speak peace to 
the troubled mind. He gives the 
oil of joy for mourning, and the 
garment of praise for the spirit of 
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heaviness. And if there is any re- 
lief for the suffering, any consola- 
tion for the wretched, it is the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ: a religion, 
which can enable those who feel 
its power to glory in tribulation, 
and even in the darkest season of 
adversity, to raise to Heaven a look 
of resignation and hope, and say, 
Father, thy will be done. But es- 
pecially in that last terrific hour of 
conflict and trial, which must one 
day come to all, when every earthly 
support and hope and comfort fails; 
does Jesus prove himself a Saviour 
suited to the necessities of man. 
Instead however, of attempting to 
describe the consolation which he 
can minister to the departing spirit, 
if you have ever witnessed t fs bord 
of a devoted Christian, let me re- 
mind you of what your own eyes 
have seen; and if you have not, let 
me entreat you to go when an op- 
portunity offers, and behold the 
most sublime and affecting sight 
which this world can present, be- 
hold death deprived of its sting and 
the grave of its victory. And final- 
ly, what shall I say of the ability of 
that Saviour who is Christ the Lord, 
to make us forever blessed in His 
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Heavenly Kingdom? Is he not 
head over all things to His Church? 
Are not the riches of the universe 
at his disposal? And are not his 
people one with himself, and par- 
takers of the glory of his own in- 
heritance? In what language do 
the Scriptures speak of that future 
happiness, which he will confer 
upon those who shall be forever with 
him and behold his glory? As the 
Lamb on the throne, he will feed 
them and lead them to living foun- 
tains of waters, and God himself 
shall dwell among them and be their 
portion, their inheritance, and their 
eternal and exceeding great reward. 
Unto us then, my brethren, is born 
a Saviour; a Saviour sent us in 
boundless compassion from the 
bosom of the everlasting Father; 
a Saviour every way suited to our 
necessities, upon whose infinite 
merits and gracious promises, as 
upon the rock of eternal ages, we 
may build our high and glorious, 
and immortal hopes; a Saviour who 
of God is made unto all who truly 
believe on him, wisdom, and right- 
eousness, and sanctification, and 
redemption. Amen. 
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ON EXTEMPORE PREACHING. 


THERE are two ways adopted in 
what is called extempore preaching: 
the one is, to commit to memory 
the whole sermon verbatim; and 
the other is, to treasure up the sub- 
stance of it in the mind, and deliver 
it in such words as may occur at the 
time. The, former is more suitable 
to beginners. Not only will their 
memory be thereby improved, but 
their mind also will be stored with 
a variety of words and expressions, 
which is of great importance to a 
public speaker. Composition will 


give some assistance in this respect, 
but not sufficient without the prac- 
tice of committing to memory. 
Without abundance of words, there 
will be no fluency; and without 
variety of expressions, there will be 
no elegance. The labour of com- 
mitting te memory will not be vain; 
its fruits will be reaped through 
life. It may not be amiss in young 
ministers to take for this purpose 
some popular sermons, written in an 
easy, simple, and flowing style; 
such as those of Davies of America, 
or of Coeper; and, at the same 
time, to compose some themselves, 
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and do the same with them. By 
this means, they will exercise and 
strengthen their memory, enlarge 
their mind, improve their style, and 
attain a large stock of words and 
expressions. After having followed 
this plan for a few years, they will 
probably be able to adopt the other 
—that of digesting well the con- 
tents of their sermons, and deliver- 
ing them in words suggested at the 
moment; which, I doubt not, is the 
best plan where there is ability 
to prosecute it. Then, notes on 
pot nia will be found sufficient, 
and even preferable to full written 
sermons, as being more easily re- 
tained, and allowing a greater scope 
to the mind when impressed with 
the subject. 

The course here prescribed is not 
what should be followed by all. I 
mention it only as a general rule, to 
which there may be many excep- 
tions. Some will acquire, ina way 
very different from others, the same 
qualifications. The less the sermons 
of others are used, the better; ex- 
cept as specimens, perused for the 
purpose of attaining some notion 
of the plan of handling subjects. 
The difficulty of composition will 
soon by use be done away. It is 
almost indispensable in ministers to 
acquire a facility in this work; as 
they will be otherwise ill fitted to 
preach what may be suitable to their 
people. There are in every place, 
and in every age, some things that 
are peculiar, to which ministers 
should advert; which they will not 
be capable of doing with effect. ex- 
cept they be in the habit of com- 
pans their own sermons. I have 
neard it said, by a clergyman who 
resolved to make his own discourses 
from the very first; that he found 
the work very difficult at its com- 
mencement; that three or four days 
were wholly spent in preparing one 
discourse: but that the time re- 
quired gradually diminished, first to 
twe days; then, in the course of three 
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or four years, to one; and at last, in 
about six or seven years, to six or 
eight hours. Thus he attained a 
facility in composition in his younger 
days, which proved advantageous to 
him through life. 

Again: some have become ex- 
tempore preachers by a process very 
different from that I have been pre- 
scribing. Possessing naturally a 
logical mind, a strong memory, and 
an eloquent tongue, they have soon 
acquired a proficiency in this exer- 
cise without much labour. It was 
once asked a clergyman, whose at- 
tainments in this art were more 
than common, how he acquired 
them; his answer was, that it was 
by expounding, in a simple familiar 
manner, the Scriptures to the poor, 
assembled together in their cottages 
in some of the distant villages which 
belonged to his parish, and by 
plainly addressing them on religious 
subjects. The same habit may in 
a degree be cultivated by making 
some plain useful observations on 
the portions of Scripture read at 
family prayers. And there is no 
doubt but praying extempore i3 
conducive also to the formation of 
this habit. Every exercise of this 
kind may be considered useful. 
And even those who may deem 
themselves wholly incapable, may, 
by attention and perseverance, ac- 
quire a proficiency which they may 
think unattainable. The first at- 
tempt has often been a failure.— 
Such was the case with the late 
Mr. Richmond, as recorded by his 
biographer: and it was not without 
pressing solicitations on the part of 
a friend, that he could be prevailed 
upon to make another trial. How- 
ever, he did so, and fully succeeded, 
and never afterwards found any 
difficulty. But his mind was not 
one of common stamp: discourage- 
ments in most ministers may con- 
tinue for some time; occasionally 
for years; but industry and perse- 
verance will, in most cases, be cer- 
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tain to ensure success, and will 
eventually enable them to exclaim, 
with a deceased clergyman, ‘‘Oh, 
the bliss of extempore preaching!” 
When once the ability is attained, 
it is a mode of preaching by far the 
most pleasant to the minister, and 
most useful and impressive to the 
hearers. 

It would be advisable, in general, 
to continue in a measure the two 
plans; to practise both to a certain 
extent. The one will be no small 
assistance to the other. Composi- 
tion will make extempore preaching 
more regular and correct in point 
of arrangement and language; and 
extempore preaching will make 
what is composed more simple, 
lively, and energetic. The open- 
ing speeches, both at the bar and in 
the senate, are frequently precom- 
posed and committed to memory: 
but the replies in both places must 
of necessity be the oak of the mo- 
ment, arranged, it may be, by the 
aid of a few notes made at the time, 
_ and delivered in such words as 
occur on the occasion. Though the 
first address is generally more re- 
gular in its arrangements, and more 
correct in its phraseology; yet the 
reply not unfrequently excels in en- 
ergy, simplicity, and true elo- 

uence. But the two modes are no 

oubt auxiliary to each other, and 
tend to render the speaker a greater 
proficient in both. 

I have hitherto mentioned only 
some of the means to be employed 
for acquiring the practice of speak- 
ing without the aid of a written 
paper. I shall now advert to the 
requisites needful in order to pro- 
Secute these means with success. 
To qualify a minister for extempore 
preaching, the following things must 
bea ttained and possessed :— 

1. An accurate and more than 
ordinary knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures.—It is from them that he is to 
derive his materials. The artisan 
must not only learn how to handle 
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his tools, but he must also know the 
various purposes for which they are 
to be employed. ° A person brought 
up for the bar studies the law for 
years before he attempts to practise; 
and when initiated into his office, 
he continues the same study, being 
aware that the more versed he is in 
the law, the more able he will be to 
pleads His principal study through 
ife is the Jaw. The same is the 
case with the statesman. The state 
of his country and of the political 
world, the principles and reasons of 
law, the usages and customs of his 
own and foreign nations, both past 
and present, are the subjects which 
engross his attention, and in which 
he labours to be particularly versed. 
The Christian minister is no ex- 
ception. An accurate knowled 
of what he is to preach, that is, of 
the Scriptures, is indispensable. 
We might as well expect to find a 
lawyer capable of discussing readily 
and correctly points of law without 
being acquainted with the subject, 
or a statesman haranguing intelli- 
gently and eloquently in the senate 
without being versed in the affairs 
of state, as to find a minister of 
the Gospel able to preach efficientl 
without being oe acquainted wit 
the Scriptures. 
The Scriptures, then, ought to be 

a minister’s main study through life, 
and should be read daily, both for 
his own benefit, and for the pur- 
pose of collecting materials for the 

ulpit. There must be no relaxation 
in the pursuit of this knowledge- 
The Scriptures are the armoury 
from which he is to obtain all his 
weapons; the storehouse from which 
he is to procure spiritual food for 
his people, the cordials to sustain 
them, and heavenly treasures to en- 
rich them. But how can he be read 
to select, and dexterous in wield- 
ing those weapons, except he be 
well acquainted with what the ar- 
moury contains, and well trained 
in the use of its weapons? How 
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can he be fit to bring forth the trea- 
sures of this storehouse except he 
be intimately acquainted with its 
various contents? 

The Scriptures should not only 
be known in their different parts or 
detached passages, but the harmony 
of their various truths should also in 
a measure be understood. And this 
I consider will be more profitably 
and satisfactorily discovered by a 
person’s own labour in examining 
and comparing Scripture with 
Scripture, than by the help of any 
system of divinity drawn up by 
others. It is no doubt an advan- 
tage to read books of this nature; 
and no minister should be unac- 
quainted with the leading systems 
maintained by learned men. Yet 
great care should be taken to keep 
the mind unbiassed by any human 
scheme, and ready to bend to ever 
thing declared in the divine an 
The works of others should be read 
as helps, and not with the view of 
sparing our own labours. Patient 
investigation of the Divine record, 
accompanied with prayer, is attend- 
ed with a holy influence, which 
preserves the mind from verging to 
extremes oneither side. For want 
of this many have gone much astray. 
Adopting some leading points, sanc- 
tioned, it may be, by popular names, 
without trying them by the whole 
of the divine word, they rest satis- 
fied that they are true, finding them 
countenanced by a few insulated 
passages. Labour is thus spared; 
but the truth is lost. This prac- 
tice has been the source of num- 
berless errors, and occasioned much 
of that illiberal, narrow, and bitter 
spirit which has too frequently pre- 
vailed in the religious world. 

2. It is desirable to possess ge- 
neral knowledge.—To expand and 
enlarge the mind is an object which 
should not be overlooked by min- 
isters. This will be forwarded b 
reading history, ancient and er 
ern, sacred and profane; by study- 


ing the works of nature, the inven- 
tions of art and different branches 
of science But perhaps no stud 
is more calculated to answer this 
purpose than that of metaphysical 
treatises, such as those of Bacon, 
Locke, Watts, Edwards, Reid, and 
Stewart. These studies should, 
however, occupy only a subordi- 
nate place; and should be prosecu- 
ted with a right view, that the in- 
formation attained may be made 
auxiliary to the great purposes of 
the Gospel. A minister of the pre- 
sent day said once to a friend, who 
on calling on him found him read- 
ing Gibbon’s History, that he read 
every thing with a particular view 
to his ministry, that he collected 
some materials for the pulpit from 
books almost of every description, 
and that he made all his readings 
contribute something towards what 
was needful for the Sunday. The 
Christian minister should in this 
respect imitate the bee, which col- 
lects honey from all kinds of flow- 
ers, and brings it all to its hive. 
Still this general information is not 
in every case indispensable, though 
desirable. There are indeed some 
situations which cannot be proper- 
ly and usefully filled without it, 
and in those sm it is indispen- 
sable. Where society is in general 
well informed, it is necessary that 
the minister should be so too. A 
deficiency in this respect cannot 
fail to prove highly prejudicial to 
him, however exemplary he may be 
in his conduct and faithful in his 
office. But situated among uncul- 
tivated people, he will not feel 
much loss from the want of such an 
attainment, provided he be well 
versed in the Scriptures. 

S. Meditation and prayer are ab- 
solutely necessary.—These two 
things are essential to a proper and 
efficient discharge of the sacred 
office, especially if the practice of 
extempore preaching be adopted. 
They are the purveyors of the mind: 
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the hands, as it were, by which it is 
stored and replenished, and with- 
out which it must continue empty 
and barren, destitute of every thing 
profitable and useful, wholly inca- 
pable of bringing out what is sa- 
voury and edifying. Without medi- 
tation no materials can be provided; 
and without prayer nothing will be 
delivered with becoming interest 
and feeling. The fire that burns 
the sacrifice, must come from Hea- 
ven; and it is prayer that brings 
it down. Preaching without this 
will be lifeless and inefficient. Itis 
by meditation, mixed with prayer, 
that divine truths are fixed in the 
mind, digested by the heart, and 
made effectual to rouse and excite 
its feelings. And this is the main 
preparation. When the contents of 
the sermon are thus treasured up 
and lodged within, they will then 
be poured forth with suitable fer- 
vour and earnestness. Except the 


mind be previously stored, and 
things “new and old” be laid up 


in it by meditation, and animated 
by’prayer, what is said in the pul- 
pit will inevitably be uninterestiag 
and heartless. 

4. His work must become the min- 
ister’s element.—What is needful 
for success in any other undertaking 
is needful here. Except the min- 
istry become the absorbing concern, 
it will never be discharged with 
efficiency. If the mind be divided 
in its attention, and especially if 
it be engrossed by other pursuits, 
ministerial duties, and particularly 
preaching, will be performed very 
imperfectly without zeal and with- 
out energy. In every pursuit the 
main business is that the attention 
should be whole and undivided. 
Nothing great is ever done without 
the powers of the mind being con- 
centrated to one point. When this 
is the case success in ‘general fol- 
lows, and scarcely any possible ac- 
quirements are unattainable. But 
when this is not the case, the most 
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easy attainments cannot be acqui- 
red: and no success attends partial, 
weak, and occasional efforts. 

In worldly things men in general 
give their whole attention to their 
own particular pursuits. Their em- 
ployment is the element in which 
they live. The habitual bent of 
their minds is to that work or that 
study which they are pursuing. The 
politician is mainly engaged in his 
peculiar studies. ‘The professional 
man has his mind principally occu- 

ied in the concerns of his own call- 
ing. What the tradesman, arti- 
zan, or farmer, mostly thinks of, 
and minds, are things belonging to 
his own individual occupation. ‘The 
stronger their attachment to their 
pursuits, the more they labour and 
apply themselves; and the greater 
the application, the higher the emi- 
nence to which they attain. The 
same is the case with ministers. If 
their work be not their delight, 
there will be no continued applica- 
tion; and if this be —— they 
cannot go on successfully. It is of 
the first importance to them to have 
their mind deeply embued with the 
spirit of their office. 

A few detached thoughts on this 
subject shall be added. Many per- 
sons make extempore preaching 
more formidable than it — is by 
attempting great things. ruth, 
simplicity, and good sense, are the 
things to which attention should be 
mainly paid. It was the saying of 
a truly great man, that all he took 
care to do was to speak sense. 
Great plainness of speech is what 
is most suitable to Divine truths. 
**Excellency of: speech” makes the 
Gospel of none effect. What 
pleases a refined taste generally 
withdraws the attention from the 
bearing and application of what is 
delivered. In order to be plain, 
there is no necessity for being gro- 
velling and vulgar, or incoherent 
and desultory. ‘These evils should 
by all means be avoided. Simpli- 
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eity, chasteness, correct ideas, and 
regular connexion. should always 
go together. The true greatness of 
a sermon consists in its being cal- 
culated to answer the great end, the 
salvation of sinners: and what pro- 
motes this great end, humanly 
speaking, is not the eloquence or 
the elegance of the discourse, but 
the heavenly spirit with which it is 
delivered. The greatest truths are 
often spoken in such a way as to 
produce no effect, while the plainest 
and the most simple may be ren- 
dered by the earnestness of the 
reacher exceedingly impressive. 
The published sermons of popular 
preachers scarcely ever answer the 
expectations formed of them; and 
for this reason, because they de- 
rived their chief excellency from 
the impressive manner in which 
they were delivered. It is not so 
much what is said, as the heart with 
which it is said, that gives it power 
and interest. ©This spirit, when 
genuine, no doubt proceeds from 
above, and is obtained by earnest 
prayer and much holy intercourse 
with Heaven. It is indeed possible 
for us to create a fervour of our 
own, to kindle our own ‘‘sparks.” 
The animal spirits may be excited 
in a high degree by the efforts of 
self on pride. <A desire for po- 
many may produce earnestness. 

he grandeur or the awfulness of 
the subject may have an astonish- 
ing effect on the feelings. But the 
holy and heavenly fervour, the in- 
fusion of the Divine Spirit is very 
different from any thing of this kind. 
It proceeds from a concern for the 
honour of God, and from love to 
immortal souls. It is the love of 
Christ shed abroad in the heart, and 
combined, as in him, with a hum- 
ble, compassionate, and heavenly 
temper of mind. It is a holy fire, 
which, instead of feeding, burns up 
pride and_ self-importance, and 
warms and cheers all that come 
within its reach; and from it the 


same fire is often lighted in the 
breasts of others, the minister being 
made the channel of communica- 
tion. Wherever this heavenly ele- 
ment exists, the Gospel is made 
successful; sinners are brought from 
darkness into light. It is that very 
thing, the possession of which is of 
far greater consequence than any 
other qualification or endowment. 
This being possessed, success will 
to some extent surely ensues; but 
being wanting, all labours will com- 
paratively be in vain. 
[ Christian Observer. 


For the Repertory. 
CHARITY. 


The ‘‘charity” of which St. Paul 
speaks in such high terms of com- 
mendation, is love,—that love so 
often spoken of by the sacred wri- 
ters as being the test of our Chris- 
tian discipleship—that love which 
prompted the ‘*‘good Samaritan” 





when he poured ‘‘oil and wine”? in- 


to the wounds and bruises of him 
that was ‘‘stripped by thieves”— 
that love which glowed -in the bo- 
som of Jesus Christ, when he re- 
buked the hasty and ill-tempered 
zeal of his disciples, who would 
have called down fire from Heaven 
to avenge a personal insult—that 
love which prompted the Saviour in 
his work and ministry, and in the 
full spirit of which it was that he 
uttered the empassioned supplica- 
tion on the cross, **Father, forgive 
them.” 

Such is charity, in its true scrip- 
tural sense:—but words often 
change their meaning in the lapse 
of time, and come to signify what 
they were never intended to mean. 
This has happened to the term un- 
der consideration; which, in its 
common acceptation, no longer sig- 
nifies what it did originally. In 
the New Testament, itis known te 
answer to the Greek word (ayaz), 
but in common use, it means not 
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only alms-giving, but the forbear- 
ance of severe reflections upon our 
neighbour’s conducts the tolerance 
of his errors, whether in matters of 
faith or of practices and finally in 
the acknowledgment, that all the 

revailing systems of religious be- 
Fie and varying modes of worship, 
provided their respective adherents 
are conscientiously sincere in them, 
are equally acceptable in the sight 
of God, and equally available to 
salvation. Such, and so Proteus 
like, is this much abused term.— 
And it is the last sense given to it, 
against which, one of your read- 


ers, Messrs. Editors, humble as he - 


may be, feels it his duty to protest. 
Much mischief, I conceive, is caus- 
ed by the use of the term as above 
noted; and much eternal suffering 
hazarded;—to say nothing of the 
looseness of religious principle en- 
couraged and sustained as its prox- 
imate cause, and the vital errors to 
which it bids (unwillingly may be) a 
hearty **God speed.”” ‘*We must 
have charity,”’ is the universal cry: 
—‘*we must not condemn, too se- 
verely, those who differ from us:— 
Is the man sincere?—he is on the 
road to Heaven, let him alone—sin- 
cerity, after all, is the main point, 
and this is all God requires.”— 
Now this doctrine, as intended to 
be understood, is false; and the so- 
phism may be easily detected.— 
Charity, it is true, we must have, 
and not treat those who differ from 
us in religious matters, with asperi- 
ty: but because a man is sincere, it 

oes not follow, either that he is 
right in his belief, or on ‘*the read 
to Heaven,” or that sincerity is all 
God requires of him. It is at this 
point that we protests; for God not 
only requires that we be sincere in 
our belief, and conscientious in our 
practice, but that our sincerity have 
truth for its basis, and our life, 
righteousness for its rule:—not on- 
ly that we be ‘‘zealously affected,” 
but ina good cause. Hardly do we 
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require to be reminded, at this late 
day, that a man may be as sincere 
in error as in truth—as sincerely 
wrong at one time as he is sincere- 
ly right at another—as sincere at 
one time in persecuting the Church 
of Jesus Christ, and laying desolate 
her holy places, as at another, he 
is in defending her most righteous 
cause, and giving his life for her 
sake. And there have been mar- 
tyrs to error, as well as martyrs to 
truth. Doubtless the world would 
have had an example of the former, 
in the person of Saul of Tarsus, had 
the circumstances in which he was 
placed, required it:—he became, 
indeed, in his new state, a lofty 
spectacle to men of the latter. 

But we are told, that there is no 
material difference between the va- 
rying denominations of professing 
Christians, and that all are right, 
because ‘thoroughly persuaded,” 
each one, **in his own mind.”— 
Now, that our belief cannot affect 
the distinctive character of right 
and wrong, and of truth and false-- 
hood, is too obvious to require proof. 
We might as soon imagine’ that 
mere opinion can change colours, 
red into white, and black inte 
green; and crooked into straight, 
and straight into crooked; and bit- 
ter into sweet, and sweet into bit- 
ter, as believe that our belief or 
disbelief can change the. .radical 
character of truth and falsehood, 
and reduce opposite systems of 
faith and practice, creeds and forms 
of worship, into ene and the same 
system. It is not, it cannot be 
true, that God only requires us to 
be sincere—it cannot be true that 
he is indifferent whether our faith 
be founded in error or in truth, 
however honest we may be in our 
intentions. And it is a truth, that 
from a wrong faith, a wrong prac- 
tice must ensue with all who are 
consistent. ) 

Far be it from me, Messrs. Edi- 
tors, to wish to widen the existing 
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breaches between the different de- 
nominations of Christians. I mean 
not this:—I would rather lessen 
them; but this end, so desirable to 
‘all who love the Lord Jesus Christ 
in sincerity,” is not to be effected 
by the current ‘‘slang;””—-it cannot 
be brought about by the dereliction 
of truth. . To attempt it in this way 
would be to put ‘‘bitter for sweet, 
and sweet for bitter,”? and in the 
end, to fail miserably. Honesty in 
all things, is ever the best policy. 

It may well be asked, if they 
whose cry is, ‘‘there is no material 
difference among professing Chris- 
tians, and no matter what a man is 
if he be only sincere,” really un- 
derstand, or themselves believe 
what they say. In spite of all my 
efforts to the contrary, and all the 
‘*‘charity” in command, [ ever dis- 
trust either their sincerity or their 
good sense. For, if there really be 
no material difference existing be- 
tween the various denominations, as 
these affirm, what has determined 
their preference for one rather than 
another? Surely, it was the differ- 
ence perceived, and the seeming 
preponderance of truth, in favour 
of the party approved!. True, this 
difference and seeming preponder- 
ance of truth, might not have been 
deemed at that time, nor now, of 
such vital importance as to be in- 
separable from the salvation of the 
soul; or in other words, that the 
soul must be inevitably lost in any 
other way than the very course a- 
dopted, but they did appear of suf- 
ficient magnitude to determine in 
the most important affair in which 
the soul could be interested, the 
future course of life, even till 
death. But interrogate this, our 
charitable man a little:—-ask him ‘if 
it matters not whether with the So- 
ciety of Friends or Quakers, we re- 
fuse the Sacraments and deny their 
obligation on us, or with Unitari- 
ans, we disown the Divinity of 
Jesus Christ and the atonement by 





his blood??—ask him if it matters 
not whether we are baptized in in- 
fancy or manhood; by immersion or 
by sprinkling;--whether we wor- 
ship God in the use of a seriptural 
Liturgy, or in extemporaneous un- 
certainty, wildness and confusion? 
Believe me, if he be candid, he 
will flee his ground before these 
questions. Surely we have all 
maagnary or real grounds for the 
preference we have given to the 
names and forms under.which we 
are respectively ranged :—we think 
we see a difference—at least, we 
feel ourselves safer where we are; 
and that misnamed ‘‘charity”’ which 
would confound all parties, and le- 
vel all distinctions, is altogether 
gratuitous and false. It is neither 
demanded in common courtesy nor 
by the principles of the Gospel— 
neither obligatory on us as men, 
nor as Christians: nor does it com- 
port with a sound judgment and fix- 
ed principles of truth. 

All that genuine charity requires 
of us, I conceive to be, that we give 
to those who differ from us, credit 
for honest intentions—that we al- 
low them to be as sincere in their 
supposed error, as we believe our- 
selves to be in the truth—that we 
think ‘‘no evil’? of them, and cher- 
ish hope for them with that God 
who will make all due allowance 
for men’s involuntary errors, and 
in whose mercy we trust for the 
pardon of our own. To agree to 
differ is evidently the great deside- 
ratum among Christians, and to- 
wards which, blessed be God, the 
Christian world, for years past, has 
been rapidly approximating. When 
it shall have attained to this point, 
and angry and jealous and hateful 
feelings shall cease to have play and 
to riot among those who truly love 
the Lord Jesus Christ, who can say 
that the dawn of the millennial dav 
will not have shed its first soft 
beams upon our guilty, fallen race. 
Truly, not he that believes the reign 
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of Jesus Christ to be a reign of love 
—not he who believes that ‘*God is 
love,”’ and that **whosoever loveth 
is born of God.” 

By the course suggested né. in- 
consistency of principle will be in- 
volved—no sacrifice of truth re- 
quired—nor any assent to what we 
conceive to be erroneous, demand- 
ed. ‘We shall still retain and ri- 
gidly adhere to our own convictions 
of what is right and pleasing in the 
sight of God—we shall pursue with 
inflexible purpose of heart, whatso- 
ever things we esteem to be ‘‘love- 
ly,”? and have found by experience 
to be salutary to the growth within 
us of Christian graces and virtues— 
to the increased love of God in our 
souls, and the improvement of our 
lives. Nor shall we be restrained 
from contending ‘‘earnestly for the 
faith once delivered;” and going 
forth thus armed with forbearance, 
with love, with charity, the victory 
will be ensured in most cases.— 
These are the very weapons which 
we wield in all our controversies 
with the wicked—it is thus that God 
himself contends with man, when 
his visitations are not in judgment. 

In concluding, permit me to ask 
you, Messrs. Editors, if we should 
not have more peace at home, but 
for the violation of this rule—if the 
weapons of forbearance, of love and 
charity would not be more effectual 
in demolishing antt-evangelicalism 
than those by which it is sometimes 
assailed—if shafts tempered in the 
blessed fountain from whence ema- 
nated the prayer, ‘Father, forgive,’ 
&c. weuld not be likely to return 
with richer trophies than those which 
go winged with less hallowed fires, 
and are sent back touched and re- 
touched with bitterer and more ran- 
corous ingredients. F. 

= 
For the Repertory. 

Messrs. Editors:—In glancing 
over a late number of the ‘*Edin- 
burgh Christian Instructor,” I was 
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forcibly struck with several passa- 
Bes in a letter from the Rev. M. 

odd to the Corresponding Board, 
in reference to the circulation of 
the Apocrypha in connection with 
the Holy Scriptures. The writer 
attempted to prove, and I think he 
has succeeded in proving, that the 
reasons which influenced the advo- 
cates of such a circulation, were 
founded upon the low opinions en- 
tertained by them, respecting the in- 
spiration of the Bible. Connected 
with this subject, though somewhat 
remotely, is the following extract 
on the subject of religious contro- 
versy, which if you deem it suffi- 
ciently important or useful, you 
may insert in your paper, and gra- 
tify the wish of 


A Constant Reaper. 


‘‘There exists indeed, in many 
instances, a morbid, and in many 
an affected dread of every thing 
wearing the formidable appearance 
of controversy. This I cannot help 
thinking extremely silly; for when 
was the world without controversy? 
or what would the world be were 
it altogether banished? Would ever 
the Bible Society have been estab- 
lished, would the reformation have 
been introduced, or would Christi- 
anity itself have been bropagstel, 
without controversy? I know of 
no important improvement that has 
ever been effected, without the aid 
of this much deprecated instru- 
ment; and I know of no principle 
that we hold upon any other tenure 
than our ability to defend it. It 
might be better, doubtless, if truth 
had no assailant, and needed no 
defender. We may bewail the con- 
dition of fallen humanity, which 
attains but little sitll except 
through the medium of some evil, 
nor maintains truth, but by means 
of controversy; and we may lament 
that human passions will mingle 
with human exertions, even in the 
best and holiest cause; and we may 
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wish that good could be acquired, 
and truth maintained at a ch 
rate. But more lamentable by far 
would be our condition, were good 
not acquirable, nor truth maintain- 
able at all. We look forward with 
hope to the period when truth and 
oe shall be enjoyed, without our 
eing compelled to contend for 
them; but in the meantime we sure- 
ly ought to be thankful that, though 
at a price which it might be better 
had we not to pay, still they may 
be enjoyed. We are doomed to 
eat our bread in the sweat of our 
brow; and they really do seem to 
me to be somewhat unreasonable, 
who maintain that rather than pay 
this price it were better to want 
bread altogether. Medicine may 
be bitter and occasionally hurt- 
ful, but that surely is no good rea- 
son why medicine should be dis- 
carded. In this life providence 
has attached its price to every bles- 
sing, and if we would enjoy the 
one, we must just be contented to 
pay the other. 

**In heaven truth sits calm, en- 
throned in light. No shadow min- 
gles with the beams which she pours 
abroad for the illumination of her 
votaries,—in her eye a piercin 
and unspeakable brightness, whiek 
approximates all that is most remote, 
and penetrates all that is most hid- 
den, and on which may no created 
being look,—in her voice a music 
to which angels attune their harps, 
and awaken the echoes of the **wide 
Empyrean,” with their songs. But 
in this lower sphere we must search 
for her, amidst the clouds and dark- 
ness which she often makes her 
dwelling-place; or rush forward to 
seize her with firm and fearless 
hand, as she fleets on the wings of 
the storm.” Erewhile her path has 
been among shouts of the warrior, 
and garments rolled in blood, and 
the judgments of God have gone 
abroad on the earth, to discipline 
men into a sense of her worth. But 
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now we live in the nineteenth cen- 
tury forsooth, when the most en- 
thusiastic devotion to such refined 
pastimes as war, and prize-fighting 
and duelling, is highly honourable; 
but when zeal for truth is altogeth- 
er out of season; when there is no 
room and no ground for such a 
thing; and when this divine mes- 
senger must be cautious not to 
startle our delicate sensibilities b 
the harshness of that voice whic 
has often spoken to the nations in 
thunder, because till she spoke in 
thunder, they would not hears and 
must wreathe her face in that per- 
petual simper which no error, not 
even the grossest may discompose, 
much less kindle into the lightning 
glance before which error shrinks 
abashed. No. We will admit truth, 
but away with controversy. Away, 
say I, with all such silly affecta- 
tion,—with all such absurd and 
pernicious refinement. The life of 
man, and especially the life of the 
Christian, is a warfare; and what- 
ever else the ‘‘good light”? may in- 
volve, it surely involves an unre- 
lenting and uncompromising oppo- 
sition to error, and an unwearied 
contending for truth.” 


For the Repertory. 
THOUGHTS, 


On the earnestness of Christ in seek- 
ing for admission into the hearts 
of impenitent men. 


Aside from the great fact of the 
atonement which has been made 
for the sin of the world, and by 
which the salvation of all who re- 
pent and believe, is now rendered 
possible, the present character of 
the Saviour is one marked by traits 
of the purest friendship, and most 
disinterested benevolence; and 1s, 
as it were, wholly made up of ax 
ardent desire, that every man should 
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come to the waters of life. If there 
be a subject that ought to draw from 
every eye the tear of penitential 
sorrow, and from every tongue the 
yew of eternal love, it is this. 

In the first place, all his appeals 
to impenitent men are made under 
the pressure of a case of imminent 
danger. Being omniscient, he must 
know the value of their souls— 
must see their guilt, and conse- 
quent exposure to the divine wrath 
—must be acquainted with the art- 
fulness of the tempter in weaving 
his nets, and in forming his snares 
for their destruction. His eye views 
with perfect accuracy, ali the cir- 
cumstances which are wafting them 
onward te ruin—the sword of eter- 
nal justice suspended over them,— 
the pangs of death—the awful pro- 
cess of the judgment, and an eter- 
nity of misery before them. Know- 
ing that nothing but the frail thread 
of life, keeps this tremendous load 
from falling immediately upon 
them, he feels that all his efforts to 
save them, if made at all, must be 
made with earnestness and without 
delay. No time must be lost. The 
arrow which is to terminate their 
existence on earth, .may be already 
strung—the bow already bent—a 
moment more, and it may be for- 
ever too late. He, therefore, calls 
upon them to make their immedi- 
ate escape—not to delay a single 
hour—but to fly to him tor safety. 
‘*To day if ye will hear his voice, 
harden not your hearts.”” **But ex- 
hort one another daily while it is 
called to day.” ‘*Behold now is 
the accepted time, behold now is 
the day of salvation.” **Now it is 
high time to awake out of sleep.” 

But again: the Saviour appeals 
for admission into their hearts, in 
the tender and winning language 
of paternal love, weeping over the 
waywardness of a child on the eve 
of ruin. He manifests a sorrow 
of heart so genuine as to carry to 
the bosoms of all who are not steel- 
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ed against the power of disinter- 
ested love, the strong conviction 
that he chooses not their death, but 
that they should return and live. 
He pleads and expostulates with 
them, and pursues them through all 
their wanderings, crying in the: 
tones of affectionate entreaty and 
moving address—‘*How shall I 
give thee up, Ephraim? How shall 
I deliver thee, Israel? How shall I 
make thee as Admah? How shall I 
set thee as Zeboim? My heart is 
turned within me—my repentings 
are kindled together.”” Who can 
show an affection more deep—more 
pure—more lasting, than this? 
Talk not of human friendship, 
which in its purest exercises is 
much alloyed with selfishness. But 
the Saviour in urging them to re- 
ent, and receive him into their 
haurte aims at their own happiness. 
He might with perfect justice leave 
them to pursue their sinful career, 
onward to everlasting death. But 
no, he chooses rather to sammon to 
his aid every tender expostulation 
—every kind entreaty—every ami- 
able and enticing posture which 
can move the sensibilities of any, 
but hearts of stone. 

Again: the Saviour endeavours 
to influence the impenitent to break 
off from their sins, by making them 
rich promises. If they will but 
turn unto the Lord and confess 
their iniquities, their’s shall be the 
unspeakable privilege of being ad- 
mitted into the whole happy family 
of the redeemed on earth, and of 
the saints and angels in Heaven. 
During the present life Christ will 
take up his abode with them, will 
be their constant—un wavering, and 
most intimate friend, and will assist 
them in subduing their corrupt pro- 
pensities—unhallowed desires, and 
unlawful appetites. When afflict- 
ed, he will console them—when in 
sorrow, he will dry their tears— 
when in sickness, he will mitigate 
their pains—when in death, he will 
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bend over them with sympathizing 
tenderness, and plant the smile of 
hope on their pallid ins Nor does 
his promise terminate here. When 
they shall have passed the ‘*dark 
vale,”’ He or his ministering angels 
shall conduct them to a **house not 
made with hands eternal in the 
heavens”—a house where there 
are ‘*many mansions”—a plenteous 
feast, and rivers of living waters. 
There they shall have for their in- 
timate companions, all the saints 
who shall have lived and died on 
the earth, with all the angels, from 
the least and most humble up 
through the various grades of Arch- 
angel, Seraphim and Cherubim, to 
the most exalted that stands before 
the throne of Jehovah. At the head 
of this blessed throng, they shall 
be permitted to behold their Re- 
deemer, and to bask in his eternal 
smile. Such is the promise of 
Christ, if they will simply give up 
their opposition to him, and admit 
him into their hearts—a promise to 
raise them from earth to Heaven— 
a promise full of love—a promise 
wholly gratuitous! 

Once more: the earnestness of 
Christ in his efforts to save men, 
may be seen in his perseverance. 
Notwithstanding they continue to 
bar their hearts against his admis- 
sion, and regardless of all that he 
has done for them, seem determined 
to exclude him forever—yet like 
an affectionate father, not willing 
to leave one experiment untried, 
which may overcome their obstina- 
cy, he sends to them the minister 
of his word. This faithful servant 
of his master, sets before them their 
danger and guilt in rejecting Him 
who is so worthy of their confidence 
and obedience—who is soe affec- 
tionate, and who promises them so 
much on condition of being received 
by them. He warns them also of 
the aggravated doom which will 
await them, if they continue much 
longer to reject him. He pleads— 
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prays—weeps for them. And when 
they thrust him away and still re- 
fuse to submit,—the Saviour, un- 
wearied in his efforts to secure 
them, sends another messenger— 
the minister of his providence. 
With equal faithfulness this ser- 
vant also discharges the duties of 
his mission—making to their hearts 
the same appealés and for the same 
purpose. His tones of admonition 
are most frequently heard in the 
complaints of disappointment and 
penury—in the groans of a sick- 
bed, and in the funeral knell. 
Some whom he addresses, were 
once in affluent circumstances, and 
like Job, in the days of his pros- 
perity, were sitting in imaginary se- 
curity, and were running over the 
catalogue of their various posses- 
sions—their cattle—their houses— 
their land—their silver and gold. 
In a moment the messenger of 
Christ, with an unseen hand snatch- 
es them away——not with a design 
of wanton cruelty, but for the grand 
purpose of forcing his disobedient 
children to give up their worldly 
attachments, and to bestow them 
on the only being worthy of them. 
But they grow more deaf, the lou- 
der the call, and brace themselves 
the more firmly, the stronger the 
tide of adversity sets in. 

To others he comes in another 
form, and lays the withering hand 
of disease upon them. Their bur- 
ning fever—their wasting strength, 
and their shortening breath, now 
tell them how rapidly they are 
hastening to the grave, and conse- 
quently how vain are all the objects 
of this world. Perhaps in their 
wild affright, they make a promise 


to receive the Saviour. But the 
fever subsides—health returns, 
and what is the result? The en- 


trance to their hearts is more se- 
curely guarded than ever, and the 
door more strongly bolted. , 
To another class he appeals in 
a manner still different from either 
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of the preceding modes. Although 
disease has not fastened upon 
themselves, yet they behold it seis- 
ing some beloved object of their 
affection, a parent-—-a child—or a 
wife. They mark its slow—cer- 
tain and fatal ravages. —They wit- 
ness the last tear start from the 
glazed eye—hear the last groan of 
ape life, and see the last smile 
fade from the quivering lip. With 
a slow step and a heavy heart, they 
follow the ruins of their hopes, to 
that narrow house appointed for all 
the living. They look around upon 
the world. All things appear to 
them dark and comfortless. Their 
hearts to a certain degree give up 
their resistance—the tear of sorrow 
is seen to steal down their cheeks— 
the Saviour hopes—but vain expec- 
tation! They return to their former 
pursuits—their weeping is convert- 
ed into laughter, and their promises, 
if any were made, into ridicule. 

Not discouraged by these repeat- 
ed failures of his messengers, the 
Saviour resolves to send another 
and the last—the Holy Spirit. This 
messenger comes to them with a 
‘still small voice,”” and reasons 
with them in some hour of calm re- 
flection, or during some season of 
impending danger. The melting 
tone of a once loved friend praying 
for them—the looks of inward con- 
viction once seen in some solemn 
assembly, and the various scenes 
of divine goodness which have 
passed before them, are brought to 
their recollection in all the distinct- 
ness of present realities. Where- 
ver they go these images are kept 
by the Spirit of God continually be- 
fore their minds. For a time they 
are softened down to a great de- 
gree of tenderness, and are almost 
on the point of yielding. But the 
next week arrives, or the next 
month, and their goodness passes 
away ‘‘like the morning cloud and 
hike the early dew.” 
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Lastly: the earnestness of Christ 
may be seen in his patience and 
forbearance, when all other means 
have apparently failed. Through 
all the different seasons of human 
life, and in every variety of ill 
treatment, his patience is not ex- 
hausted. Though rejected, he is 
not disheartened—though despised, 
he is not exasperated—though in- 
sulted, he is not vindictive. He 
still stands with unbounded for- 
bearance, seeking their salvation. 
The first time he addressed them, 
was in their earliest years, when he 
attempted to win their youthful 
hearts, by assuming the garb of pa- 
rental love and authority—but his 
poner was requited only by neg- 
ect. He sought them again, when 
their reason and knowledge had 
grown more mature, and attempted 
to influence them by motives of a 
higher consideration, but his con- 
tinued appeals were answered with 
silent contempt. He sent his ser- 
vants—his word—his providence— 
his Spirit—but they were all thrust 
away. And here we should think 
the long suffering of Christ would 
have found an end. Not so. He 
comes again and again, and although 
at this time they may have passed 
the limit of three score years and 
ten, yet he has not faradken them. 


He perseveres in urging his appeals, 
and seems unwilling to give over 
his exertions to save them, so long 
as a single ground of hope remains, 
or a breath animates their withered 
forms. 

O the love of Christ which pass- 


eth knowledge! It shines in the 
sun—breathes in the air—throbs 
in the heart of the saint on earth— 
glows on the lips of angels in 
Heaven—lives every where—ex- 
cept in the cold and ungrateful 
bosoms of the impenitent! ZZ. 
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OBJECTIONS TO FORMS OF PRAY- 
ER ANSWERED. 


The solemn import of the very 
emphatic passage, ‘*Be not ras 
with thy mouth, and let not thine 
heart be hasty to utter any thing be- 
fore God; for God is in heaven and 
thou upon earth, therefore let thy 
words be few,”? had, no doubt, 
great weight with the Reformers of 
our Church, in leading them to re- 
tain, for the purposes of public wor- 
ship, a form of prayer. And the im- 
rye warning which it breathes, 

as led many thousands, since their 
time, to adhere with a calm enlight- 
ened and firm attachment to the 
forms their wisdom’ and piety a- 
dopted. 

These forms provide the best pos- 
sible antidote to that irreverence and 
familiarity—that haste and incon- 
sideration to which the very fervour 
of piety is a sort of exposure. As 
far as this single consideration is 
worthy of regard, some, perhaps, 
may consider forms of prayer desi- 
rable, who yet, on other accounts, 
think them liable to many and great 
objections. Possibly our readers 
will not find a few pages wasted, 
should we fill them with a familiar 
discussion of the merits of the 
weightiest of these objections. 

t. It is said they cannot possi- 
bly be adapted to the varying cir- 
cumstances of any worshipping as- 
sembly; and much less to the num- 
berless wants of numerous congre- 
gations. 

‘Fhis question may be put to is- 
sue on different grounds, and its as- 
pects are as various as the lights in 
which it may be regarded. The 
leading question, however, is this, 
should Common Prayer be consid- 
ered in general or in special forms 
of expression—should we compre- 
hensively express our great and 
common wants, or enter into long 
and minute details of private neces- 
sities and desires? H it is conclu- 


sively shown that the latter method 
2s preferable—that the house of God 
is the place where ‘ee wants 
and desires are to be audibly ex- 
pressed and most exactly recounted; 
if the wants of the whole neighbour- 
hood are to be brought in view, and 
family losses and bereavements are 
to be deplored; if personal and secret 
sins are to be minutely specified, 
and individually confessed—if all 
the subjects of. closet confession, 
supplication and thanksgiving, are 
to be enumerated, and all the sub- 
jects of family sorrow and joy are 
to be brought into the Sanctuary, 
and there dwelt upon in the exact- 
ness of endless specification;—it 
must certainly be confessed that no 
Liturgy can possibly answer the 
purpose of such public prayer.— 
But it must be seen, at a single 
glance, that this is not a proper 
method of conducting the devotions 
of the sanctuary. It is nota pos- 
sible method, for the whole Sab- 
bath day, and even the whole week 
would be insufficient for such a 
purpose. It is not a fit method, 
for it would, in great measure, su- 
persede the necessity of private and 
family prayer. It is not a decent 
method, for there are numberless 
subjects of private and domestic 
supplication, which would be most 
unsuitable to come before a whole 
congregation. It is not a method 
at all indicated by the purposes of 
public prayer. We meet in the 
Lord’s sanctuary to express our 
common wants, desires and: feel- 
ings, asa community, and not as 
individuals. And. it is a total vio- 
lation of the ends and purposes of 
common prayer, as well as an out- 
rage on common sense, and on good 
taste, to crowd the public prayers 
with the details of personal wants 
—with allusions to individual cir- 
cumstances, or the condition of 
particular families. 

2. It is further objected to forms 
of prayer, that they curb and 
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straighten the spirit of devotion. 
The question may very fairly be 
asked, in whom? In the people?— 
This should be the sense of the ob- 
jection, or it has but little weight. 
But to the people generally, all 
public prayer is in effect a form.— 
To them it is the same thing in 
fact, whether their common suppli- 
cations were framed ages ago, or at 
the moment, by him who offers 
them. All united prayer, to all in- 
tents, is a form, except to him a- 
lone, who conceives and utters it. 
It is therefore very evident, that 
the ardour of devotion in the peo- 
ple cannot at all depend upon the 
manner, whether previously or at 
the moment, in which their united 
ts MOP are composed. Eve- 
ry thing depends upon the intrinsic 
excellence—the real fervour of the 
language which is in fact employ- 
ed. To say that forms of sabe 
place a restraint upon the minister 
who publicly offers it, is saying no- 
The ardour 


thing to the purpose. 
of his own devotions—-the fervour 
of his personal piety—the exciting 
causes of lis special engagedness, 
may find their proper utterance in 


his closet and in his family devo- 
tions. But when giving the freest 
and fullest utterance to his own ex- 
ercises, what pledge has he that the 
hearts of his people will be attuned 
to an exact response to them? He 
may be obtruding what should have 
forever remained his secret emo- 
tions, upon a congregation, the tide 
of whose common feelings may be’ 
setting entirely another way. And 
he may be justly spoken of as him- 
self much engaged in prayer, when 
it could hardly be said that his peo- 
es were equally engaged with 
im. 

The experience of the most pi- 
ous ministers and people, in all a- 
ges, who have employed forms of 
prayer, may fairly be adduced as 
evidence in this case. ‘They uni- 
formly testify that the more they 
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have felt the spirit of devotion stir- 
ring within them, the more fwll and 
copious have they found that lan- 
guage to be, provided by the Church 
to express it. And far from being 
hemmed in, or chained down, by 
the forms which she has prescribed, 
they have had occasion to pray for 
warmer hearts, and stronger faith, 
in order to acquit themselves of 
formality and coldness, whilst ut- 
tering such sublime and glowing 
language. In good truth, nowe but 
a renewed heart can possibly dis- 
cern and appreciate the inner and 
characteristic penoentty and fervour 
of our emphatically christian sup- 
plications. A man of taste may 
admire the calm sublimity, the 
native pathos, the simple yet inimi- 
table beauties of our collects and 
a -But there is a secret and 

idden charm in the scriptural truth 
and spiritual fervour of their sen- 
timents, discernible only to’'a new 
heart, appealing alone to its holy 
instincts, firing its noble faculties; 
harmonizing with its experierice, 
and realizing to the true Christian 
in every favoured hour the high 
communion of saints, and the cer- 
tainty of that witness of the spirit 
which testifies that we are indeed 
the sons of God. 

3. Finally, it is objected that 
forms of prayer are unhappily cal- 
culated to lead to coldness and for- 
mality in devotion. 

Christians, it must be confessed, 
are sorely beset with temptations 
to these sins. They need and must 
receive constant supplies of grace, 
or they will either remit their de- 
votions altogether, or else they will 
become cold, and lifeless, and for- 
mal. The occupations and employ- 
ments of lifes—the necessary en- 
gagements of business;—the indis- 

ensable duties of society, of friend- 
f intercourse, and of hospitality; 
—the active employment of the in- 
tellectual powers,—study, reading, 
imagination, conversation, amuse- 
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ment, relaxation,—all have a di- 
rect and strong tendency to draw 
away our thoughts from God, and 
to evaporate the ethereal spirit of 
devotional piety. 

In whatever way prayer is offer- 
ed, either from a printed form, or 
a manuscript previously prepared, 
or from a strong memory, or fresh 
and glowing, from a well furnished 
mind, and a naturally sensitive 
heart, there is the same strong ten- 
dency to mere formality. On what- 
ever occasion prayer is offered, 
whether in the secresy of our clo- 
sets, at the family altar, in the so- 
cial circle, or in the public sanctu- 
ary, we are equally tempted to 
mock God with bare lip service. — 
From this strong, constant, and bu- 
sy temptation, neither minister nor 
people is exempted. No place, 
no time, no occasion, can give us 
immunity, or leave us free to offer 
pure, unfaltering, and perfectly ac- 
ceptable prayer. After having 
used every precaution, exerted the 
utmost watchfulness and vigour, we 
perhaps, never pray without the in- 
trusion of some wicked thought, or 
some idle fancy—without the pre- 
sence of something to make the 
mind falter, or the affections flag. 
To employ the humble and strong 
language ofan eminent saint, **Our 
very repentance needs to be repent- 
ed of, our tears to be washed, and 
the very washing of those tears to 
be again cleansed in the blood of 
Christ.” Under these acknow- 
ledged circumstances, it is not 
enough to allege that there isa 
tendency in the use of forms of 
prayer to formality—it must be 
shown that they involve an uncom- 
monly strong measure of this uni- 
versal tendency, and that they are 
more likely to lead to formality 
than extemporaneous prayer. 

Placing the question on this, its 
only fair ground, it is quite enough 
to say that its decision rests upon 
such evidence as cannot be easily 


adduced, and as is little likely to 
convince objectors. Some will de- 
cide in favour of the one method, and 
some in favour of the other: very 
much as education, habit, and un- 
assignable predilection, may have 
determined them. The last appeal 
would be to facts. But in this case 
they cannot be ascertained. None 
but the heart-searching God can 
decide whether there is most for- 
mality in the use of forms or of ex- 
temporaneous prayer. 

If we might judge from the pro- 
priety of attitude and behaviour, 
from the fervour with which the 
responses are frequently made, and 
the air of silent humble solemnity 
which is spread over some of our 
assemblies, we should hope that not- 
withstanding the use of forms, some 
degree of true devotion is vouch- 
safed to Episcopal congregations. 

Indeed we cannot but think that 
the practice of audible respenses, 
the — variety of our devotional 
employments, changing confession 
for intercession, and then interces- 
sion for praise; and the animated 
and arousing language used on all 
these occasions, are rather calcula- 
ted, than otherwise, to help our in- 
firmities, and to awaken and sus- 
tain a devotional temper. 

And, as so many thousand saints, 
out of every kindred and tongue un- 
der heaven, have served God on 
earth, and been prepared te serve 
him perfectly in heaven by the use 
of forms of prayer, we need not fear 
that, by God’s grace, they may to 
us subserve the same happy pur- 
poses. 

But it is not enough that such 
appropriate and animating wer 
lie upon the desks of our churches, 
and are found in each of our hands. 
It is not enough that you kneel 
lowly and respond solemnly, and to 
all appearance worship devoutly. 
Like frankincense in its native for- 
est, which emits no sacred or ac- 
ceptable odour, until laid upon gol- 
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den censors, by an holy Priest; so 
these sweet and ardent petitions, 
beautiful as they are in language 
and conception, reach never the 
ears of the Lord God of Hosts, till 
they are uttered by fervent lips, 
opened and inspired by an ardent 
and prayerful spirit! Waste not 
an idle admiration upon their ex- 
cellencies, but throw the full soul 
of prayer into them! Make the 
language your own, by cultivatin 
those tempers of heart b whee 
that language was at first dictated. 
Above all, take heed and beware 
of coldness and formality in offer- 
ing these devotions. Many sup- 
pose that Episcopalians are especi- 
ally exposed to the deadly influence 
of these temptations. You may 
safely make use of this objection as 
an additional stimulous to watchful- 
ness and zeal. It is obviously true 
that we are sorely tempted to mock 
God, with the mere utterance of 
words, which His eyes can see have 
ho corresponding k arong Let us 
our at- 


earnestly labour to stir u 

tention, and to excite our devotions, 
whenever we employ the sublime 
and ardent language of our public 


supplications. Let us strive ardu- 
ously by self-examination and prayer 
to shut out every thing from our 
thoughts and hearts, when we come 
up to the Courts of the Lord, ex- 
cept the thoughts of his grace and 
mercy in Jesus Christ. Oh! let us 
Struggle earnestly in private prayer 
for the help of the blessed Spirit, 
without whom, we can never pray 
aright, that when we go into the 
sanctuary, we may feel it to be 
**none other than the house of God, 
and the gate of Heaven.” 
Take good heed that what ye 
pels and love, and make your 
oast, prre not your ruin. Be- 
ware of trusting in a sound form, 
and a decent habit of employing it. 
If you prize it, use it devoutly. If 
you love it, not only fix your affec- 
flons upon it, but throw them into 
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it, and thus let them devoutly as- 
cend to God. If you boast of it, and 
would have others prize it, give, in 
the earnestness sm fervour of your 
demeanour,—in your unspotted 
lives and conversation, the most 
convincing of all evidence, that a 
sound Liturgy will help a true 
Christian to be more humble, de- 
vout and prayerful than he could 
otherwise at possibly been. 


[Episcopal Register. 
=—=—_ 


For the Repertory. 
PRESBYTERIAN PRAYER BOOK. 


I proceed, Messrs. Editors, agree- 
ably to my promise, to notice fur- 
ther, for insertion in the Repertory, 
the Presbyterian Prayer Book, as 
set forth by the General Assembly 
of the Church at Geneva, A. D. 
1556, of which ** John Knox was 
minister, and approved by that fa- 
mous and learned man John Cal- 
vin.”? The rubric or direction for 
‘The order of publique worship” 
runs thus:—‘*‘*When the congrega- 
tion is assembled at the house ap- 
pointed, the Minister useth one of 
these two confessions alike in ef- 
fect,”? &c. Then follow two forms 
of confession, from the latter of 
which, the following is an extract. 

‘*Trueth it is, O Lord, that we 
are unworthie to come to thy godlie 
presence, by reason of our mani- 
folde sinnes and wickednesse, much 
lesse are we worthie to receive an 
grace or mercy at thy hands—if 
thou shouldst beginne to reckon 
with us, even from our first concep- 
tion in our mother’s wombe, thou 
canst finde nothing at all in us but 
occasion of death and eternall con- 
demnation: for trueth it is that first 
we were conceaved in sinne, and in 
iniquitie was everie one of us borne 
of our mother,” &c. &c. **This 
done, the People sing a Psalm alte- 
gether, in a plain tune, which end- 
ed, the Minister prayeth for the as- 
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sistance of God’s Holy Spirit, [ex- 
tempore, it is presumed, ] as the 
same shall move his heart, and then 
proceedeth to the Sermon.” After 
sermon follows a prayer ‘‘ for the 
whole state of Christ?’s Church,” 
similar in character but vastly infe- 
rior to our prayer in the Communi- 
on Service, for the **whole state of 
Christ’s Church militant.” The 
following passage oceurs among oth- 
ers which go to justify this remark 
and to show that the Genevan Re- 
formers had an eye to the same sour- 
ces from which the Reformers of 
England adopted their models.— 
“We “ea thee to direct and 
govern the hearts of all Kings, Prin- 
ees, and Magistrates,” &c. The 
prayer concludes in a way, in which 
I am sorry to say but few of the de- 
scendants of this Church at the pre- 
sent period, are ever known to el 
their petitions at the Throne of 
Grace:——“In whose [ Christ’s ] name 
we make our humble petitions unto 
Thee, as he hath taught us, saying, 
Our Father,” &c. Then follows a 
short prayer or collect, ahymn, and 
the blessing—‘**The grace of our 
Lord,” &c. This service it appears 
might be dispensed with by the Min- 
ister, and in that case even, he is 
directed to use the matter and man- 
ner; i.e. the substance. After the 
sermon, the rubric enjoins, ‘*He ei- 
ther useth the prayer for all estates, 
before mentioned, or else prayeth as 
the Spirit of God shall move his 
heart.”? Inaddition to the prayers 
already noticed, the **Book of Com- 
mon Order” contains forms of de- 
votion, prepared for special occa- 
sions, and prayers which may be 
substituted at discretion for those 
directed to be used in the daily 
worship. One of these is entitled, 
‘‘A mauner of Prayer after Ser- 
mon”—another, **A Godly Prayer, 
fo be said after the Sermon on the 
day which is appointed for common 
Prayer,”? which appears to have 
been Wednesday of each week.— 


Maxims. 
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The Book of Common Order con- 
cludes thus: 

‘‘Assembly, 1601, Sep. Ultima, 

Maii 16th. 

‘It being meinit be sundrie of 
the Brethren-—that there was sun- 
drie Prayers in the Psalme Booke, 
quhilk wold be alterit in respect 
they ar not conveniente for the mean 
tyme.——In the quhilk head the As- 
sembly hes concludit—that it is not 
thocht good that the prayers alrea- 
die conteinit in the Psalme Booke 
be alterit. Bot gif ony Brother 
wald have ony uther prayers eikit 
quhilkis ar meit for the tyme, or- 
daynes the samen first to be: tryit 
and allowit be the Assembly.” 

It was my intention, Messrs. Ed- 
itors, to have added here a few ex- 
tracts from the services for the Com- 
munion, Baptism, the Burial of the 
Dead, Marriage, and the Visitation 
of the Sick: but perceiving that 
they would swell this paper far be- 
yond what I had contemplated, they 
must be deferred for the present. 
I also submit the selections made, 
without further comment. F. 

MAXIMS. 

We are ruined, not by what we 
really want, but by what we think 
we want. Never go abroad in 
search of your wants; if they be re- 
al wants, they will come in search 
of you. He that buys what he does 
not want, will soon want what he 
cannot buy. 

Order and distribution, and sin- 
gling out of parts, is the life of des- 
patch, if the business is not too mi- 
nutes; for he that doth not divide, 
will not enter well into business; 
and he that divides too much will 
never come out of it clearly. 

He that would be rich with the 
least labour, must have few wants; 
for he that has little and wants less, 
is richer than he that has much 
and wants more. A tub was large 





enough for Diogenes, and a world 
too little for Alexander. 











Chrisimas, 1828. 
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_ Messrs, Editors:—If the follow- ter, are deemed worthy of a place 
ing lines, prepared by a Father, as_ in the Repertory, they are at your 
a Christmas Token for his daugh- service. 







CHRISTMAS, 1828. 


Buess’p Spirits of Ged, did ye shout and sing 

When Jesus, our Saviour, was born? 

Cherub and Seraph, from your throries did ye spring 
To announce to the world the bright morn? — 

With you we awake—with you we exult; 

We lift up our hearts to your King; 

We bow at his manger, where others insult, 

And our bosom’s best tribute we bring.—— 

See the blaze of his star!—How it flashes from Heav’n!— 
We hail this bright omen from God; 

For us it is lighted—for us it is given 

A guide to his humble abode.—- 

How it rises with splendour—how it sparkles with glory! 
It hangs o’er the stalls of the fold: 

We own the glad token—we haste to adore thee 
Whom Prophets and Kings have foretold.— 

Dear Saviour!—the contrite, the lowly of heart 

‘Thou hast told us thou wilt not despise:— 

Thus we come:—O deign then, to grant us a part 

In the “‘gifts” thou hast brought from the skies!— 

Thy frame, how it shrinks from the world’s fierce gaze! 
Thy heart, how it pants with its load? 

Imprison’d in flesh, O why does it not blaze 

From the mass that enshrines it, and flee home to God! 
But no:—not thy will, thy Father’s be dones 

Thou art come to give life to a world, 

For man’s guilty ways with thy blood to atone, 

And salvation’s bright*banners unfurl’d. 

Blessed Babe, we adore thee, our Prophet and Priest! 
As our King we submit to thy sway; 

O deign to receive us, thy ‘‘mercies the least,” 

And pour on our souls thy glad day. 

We are poor, we are vile and sick unto death,-*: 

By temptation and sin sore oppressed; 

O pity us, Jesus!—let the dew of thy breath 
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The Guardian Angels. 


Melt the fetters that hold us—the bands that oppress. 
Thou art born of a woman for sin’s guilty race, 

Thou art clad in our flesh for its sake; 

O be born in our hearts, and thy image there trace, 
That the song of ‘‘redeem’d” on our lips may awakes 
We bless thee, we praise thee; we love thee, Messiah, 
Our souls chiefest good and delight, 

Of thy children the glory and ‘nation’s desire,” 

Our ‘‘peace”’ and our hope and our might. 


ee Mee ne 


FOR THE REPERTORY. 
THE GUARDIAN ANGELS. 


1 stood upon a hill when first the light 

Of morning burst upon the plain below— 

”T was in my childhood, and mine infant eyes, 
Till now, had never dwelt upon the sight 
Sublime of boundless prospect. Woodland, streams, 
And villages spread out upon the broad 

Expanse of earth, were here and there obscured 
By rising mists from fertilizing waters— 

The studded plain, wide circling round, was rich 
Beyond the utmost bounds my childish heart 
Had formed of happiness. I deemed it all 

My own—for I was trav’ling through this land, 
And sure, must see and hear and know it all— 
Nor dreamed my path would touch but one small line 
Of all the world that spread its riches on 

The plain before me. Eager to depart, 

I rose—when on mine ear there came 
Harmonious sounds as from a Seraph band 

That seemed to float in air above. Their notes 
Were those of kind solicitude, as from 

A sister’s voice in friendly warning, yet 

In accents soft and sweet as music o’er 

The distant water. Silent as the world 

Around, I listened to their notes, as thus 

They sang— 


When through the long future the dim eye is stealing, 
To catch the faint objects that rise on the sight; 

The fancy gives colours, the bosom lends feeling, 
Bach image has beauty, each feeling delight. 
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The boundless horizon its gilding doth borrow 

From hues of the sky, in exuberance given; 

Away in the distance, no picture of sorrow 

Disturbs the fair circle where Earth meets with Heaven. 


The world thus before him, man lingers selecting, 
Not which of its splendours, but which of them now, 
Till hope bids him onward, his pathway directing 
Where Pleasure sits smiling, with bliss to bestow. 


He searches the world for her bower enchanted, 
Encircled by rainbows its portals to shroud— 

But endless the search for a bliss never granted, 
Beyond the bright rainbow that rests on the cloud. 


Then trust not to Pleasure, with looks ever smiling, 
Nor gaze on her charms that so dazzle your eyes— 
Fond hope will deceive you, your footsteps beguiling 
To lead the poor soul from its home in the skies. 


Hooker. 
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Reviews. 


The Christian Hearer: designed to show 
the importance of hearing the Word, 
and to assist Christians in hearing with 
profit. By the Rev. Enwarp BicKker- 
sTEeTH, Assistant Minister of Wheler 
Chapel, London. 12mo. pp. 339. 


Tue religious public will, we are 
sure, be pleased to hear he exis- 
tence of this treatise, and éspecially 
when it is found in connection wit 
the name of Bickersteth, The various 
practical treatises of this able and 
pious writer, have been most favour- 
ably received, both in England and 
America. His Scripture Help had, 
when the work under review was 
published, passed through twelve, 
his Treatise on Prayer through nine, 
and that on the Lord’s Supper 
through six English editions. Of the 
Scripture Help, abridged, the thir- 
teenth edition has been published, 
and likewise several editions of the 
other works, in the abridged form. 
In this country, they have all beer 


published, (except perhaps, the first, 
of which we remember to have seen 
only the abridgment,) and a second 
edition of the Treatise on Prayer, 
recently issued, has been extensive- 
ly circulated. 

Of all the author’s publicatiens, 
we think the Christian Hearer the 
most valuable. It may not be more 
interesting and useful in itself, but 
it is better adapted to the peculiar 
wants of the Church; it fills a blank 
in the religious literature of the day, 
which has been too long neglected. It 


- would give us great pleasure to see 


itin an American garb, and thus 
enhancing the obligations of those 
American readers, who have alrea- 
dy derived so much delight and edi- 
fication from this author. We are 
surprized that it has not already 
been published in this pan 

It must be obvious to all who 
know the religious situation of the 
United States, that there is among 
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us a distressing famine of the word 
of life. In few, if any parts, are 
the ministrations of the Gospel suf- 
ficiently frequent, or its ministers 
sufficiently numerous for the wants 
of accountable and sinful creatures, 
daily passing inte eternity. The 
numerous and melancholy details 
which have been sent forth within 
a few years, to excite the sympa- 
thies and implore the assistance of 
Christians in behalf of their coun- 
trymen, render it unnecessary to go 
into the proof of this fact. ‘Tens of 
thousands, in various parts of our 
widely extended country, are de- 
barred from access to the preaching 
of the Gospel. To them no heralds 
of the cross proclaim, ‘*Behold the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sins of the world”--no minis- 
ters of Christ make known the joy- 
ful tidings of salvation through a 
crucified Saviour. They are en- 
slaved by sin, but no one ‘‘careth 
for their souls”? so much as to make 
known to them that Saviour, who 
came, centuries ago, to ‘preach the 
ospel to the poor—to heal the 
roken-hearted—to preach deliver- 
ance to the captives and recovering 
of sight to the blind---to set at lib- 
erty them that are bruised.” These 
are the spiritual desolations of our 
land, ‘‘the waste places of Zion.” 
By what means are they to be cul- 
tivated and made fruitful? Alas! 
they, whom the Lord by his provi- 
dence has appointed the keepers of 
these vineyards, have failed in keep- 
ing their own—the precious fruit,. 


springing from the word ef God,. 
has not been duly valued in hers 


more favoured sections. Seme- 
times. the seed has not been sown 


in our own fields, and sometimes 
thorns and briars have been suffer- 
ed to render it unproductive. Num- 
bers of those to whom the word of 
and faithfully: 
preached, do not themselves appre- 
ciate it, and wnlil they are made sen-- 
stbhle of its value how can they be in- 
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duced to use their exertions and 
property in sending it to others, ei- 
ther in our own country or heathen 
lands? In these remarks, we refer 
particularly te those,. who profess no 
more than a decent respect for the 
gospel, who live in the midst of its 
privileges, without enjoying its 
blessings—that large class of men 
who are described as *‘hearers, but 
not doers of the word.” But we 
may extend our scrutiny still fur- 
ther—we may retire from the world 
and come into the Church itself, 
and shall we not find, even in that 
sacred retreat, many. who fail in 
‘smeekly hearing the word of God, 
receiving it with pure affection and 
bringing forth the fruits of the Spi- 
rit??? We shall not pretend to de- 
eide how much indifference in this 
respect may be compatible with the 
Christian character, but among 
those who bear the name of Christ, 
there are certainly many who do 
not hear with the Lamility and at- 
tention and faith, which are neces- 
sary for hearing with profit. 
he knowledge of these facts, in- 
duces us to desire most earnestly, 
the re-publication of a work, ‘de- 
signed to show the importance of 
hearing the word, and to assist 
Christians in hearing with profit.” 
By similar considerations, the au- 
thor wailed (as he informs us in 
the preface) to this subject. Our 
readers ‘will, however, be pleased 
to hear, in his own words, his ob- 
ject and expectations in this publi- 
ceation.. 


‘*The Author was led to-the subject of 


the following Treatise, in the discharge 
of his ministerial duty, by considering 
how very few in this vast Metropolis, and 


throughout this favoured country, habi- 


tually hear the word, though preached in 


the very midst of them, in comparison of 
those who greatly, or altogether neglect 
that duty;—and how very few, even of 
habitual hearers, fully improve what they 


hear to their spiritual edification. 


‘There is among multitudes, both of 
rich and poor in this country, through 
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their wilful neglect, nearly as great a fa- 
mine of hearing the Word, as though they ~ 
had been born in a Heathen land; with the 
awful aggravation of guilt, that they live 
in a country to which God has in this day 
given a full share of Scriptural truth. 

**The Author does not expect to reme- 
dy on a large scale, the evil which he, in 
common with many, deplores: but if he 
ean afford a little help, and stir up a few 
only, to individual and practical reforma- 
tion, it will be worth all his efforts —And 
if he can excite Christians more fervent- 
ly to pray for the full outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit, far more extensive good may - 
arise, even from this attempt, than can be 
easily anticipated.” 


We shall now attempt to give 
some account of the contents of this 
work, and to furnish such extracts 
from it, as will enable our readers 
to judge for themselves, of its char- 
acter. The former is rendered 
more easy by the perspicuous ar- 
sengraent of its parts, and the lat- 
ter less so, by the difficulty of se- 
lecting the best, where all is so ex- 
cellent. As, however, the author’s 
object is usefulness, we will ex- 
tract such parts as appear most a- 
dapted to this end. The work is 
divided into sixteen chapters, the 
first of which, is “On the general 
importance of hearing the word,” 
and opens the subject with that fe- 
licity of illustration for which the 
author is remarkable. 


‘When the ground in summer has be- 
come parched and barren, from a long 
drought, how delightfully refreshing are 
the grateful showers, which descend from 
heaven and clear the atmosphere, and 
cool the air, and water the earth. A fresh- 
ness appears in the verdure, the plants re- 
vive, the flowers burst forth, new fra- 
grance perfumes the garden, and all 
wears the aspect of reviving and return- 
ing health and animation. 

*‘Such is the effect of a faithful preach- 
ing and hearing of the word of God.— 
Like the earth, which silently receives 
the rain, and exhibits the blessings in its 
varied and lovely, and beneficial produce, 
so the practical hearer insensibly receives 
a benefit which his life manifests, and 
which blesses all with whom he has inter- 
course.— My doctrine, says Moses, shall 


drop as the rain, my speech shall distil as 
the dew: as the small rain upon the tender 
herb, as the showers that water the earth.— 
St. Paul conveys similar ideas, when he 
says, the kof which a in “th forth 
that cometh oft wpon it, bringet 

herbs meet for them by whom it 1s dressed, 
receiveth blessing from God.—A free, and 
gratuitous gift, directly from our heaven- 
ly Father, is the rain that fertilizes the 
land on which it falls, and similar is the 
greater blessing which we have now to 
consider, to which man is mainly indebt- 
ed for his spiritual fertility and fruitful- 
ness.” 


The importance of hearing the 
word is then shown from the fol- 
lowing considerations, each of 
which forms the subject of a para- 
graph. ‘*The divine authority with 
which it is delivered to us—the im- 
mensely wepery interests which 
it brings before us—hearing the 
word is the appointed mean of re- 
ceiving sp! vitual blessings--the con- 
tinued ministry of the word from 
the beginning of the Church shows 
its importance—our special advan- 
tages—the freedom with which we 
may now obtain spiritual blessings 
—the earnestness with which God 
himself presses us to receive his 
word—the fact that the word which 
we now hear will judge us at the last 
day, all prove the importance of 
hearing and our obligations to re- 
ceive the word.” e select the 
observations under the third head, 
that is, the et rs mean of re-- 
ceiving spiritual blessings.” 


“Tf you want spiritual life, kear and 
your soul shall live; (Isa. lv. 3.) the dead 
shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and 
they that hear shali live.—John v. 25—If 
you want nourishment in the spiritual 
life, desire the sincere milk of the word that: 
you may grow thereby. 1. Pet. ii. 2.—If 
you want comfort, the office of the min- 
istry is to comfort all that mourn. Isa. xi, 2. 
If you want sanctification, sanctify them, 
prays our Redeemer, through thy truth; 
thy word is truth. By what was the Church. 
of” God first commenced? By hearing, 
Acts ii. 41. By what is it that men are 
saved? through hearing: (1. Cor. i. 21; 
Rom. x. 8.) the power is of God: he gives 
the increase,-but hearing is the means to 
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be used by us. By what are difficulties 
cleared up to us? by hearing: as our Lord 
shewed that Malachi iv. 5, intended to 
foretell John the Baptist, coming in the 
spirit and power of Elijah: (Mark ix. 12;) 
so Philip made Isaiah fii. 7, intelligible to 
the Eunuch (Acts viii. 52.)—and our 
Lord brought out the doctrine of the Re- 
surrection from Exod. iii 6, Mat. xxii. 
31—or how are the Scriptures applied to 
our individual cases? by hearing; so the 
men of Nazareth had Isa. lxi. 1, applied 
to them in particular.......-. In short, if 
you want a cheering evidence that you 
belong to Christ, it is a grand and distin- 
guishing characteristic of those who shall 
hereafter dwell with him—my sheep hear 
my voice. Our Lord solemnly asserts,— 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that hear- 
eth my word, and believeth on him that sent 
me, hath everlasting life, and shall not come 
into condemnation: John v 24 How in- 
calculably important is that, with which 
God has connected such blessings! If it 
be only as we regard the word, that we 
have reason to hope that we are disciples 
of Christ, and going to dwell with him for 
ever, how infinitely needful to hear that 
word!” 


The chapter is concluded with 
replying to some ee which, 
it is remarked, show, by their 
weakness, the importance of hear- 
ing. ‘These are, the assertions of- 
ten made, I can read and learn at 
home; there is nothing new in what 
I hear; the minister that I hear 
does not edify me; with various 
other excuses, among which, is 
that of unfavourable weather. ‘To 
the complaint of not receiving edi- 
fication from a minister, because 
his talents are inferior, he replies: 


‘Allowing the truth of the objection, 
it is no sufficient answer to the duty 
brought before you. What if it should be 
true of your minister, as it has been of ma- 
ny others, God hath chosen the foolish 
things of the world to confound the wise, 
and God hath chosen the weak things of this 
world to confound the things which are 
mighty—nay, still more; are you in ear- 
nest for your eternal interest? What HA 
it pleased God by the foolishness of preach- 
tng to save them that believe, and you 
should be among the happy number!— 
Herbert quaintly, but justly says— 


The worst speak something good: if all 
want sense, 

God takes a text and preacheth patience; 

He that gets patience and the blessing 
which 

Preachers conclude with, hath not lost 
his pains. ; 


‘Remember, you have the ministry, 
not of angels but of men, and God has 
therein consulted your real interest and 
edification. If really hungering and thirst- 
ing after righteousness, you will gladly 
receive genuine food for your soul, though 
not set before you in the manner best suit- 
ed to yourtaste. Nor is there any Chris- 
tian so wise and learned, but that he may 
receive benefit either from a different 
mode of treating that which he knew be- 
fore, or by having it afresh presented to 
his attention.......-- -..ls not the hid- 
den and secret cause of all these objec- 
tions really this—1I do not like to be re- 
strained from my own way; I do not like 
the effort it requires to go. 1 donot like 
to be reproved for sin. I prefer present 
recreation and self indulgence. And what 
is this but rebellion against the Most 
High; and where will this end, but in cer- 
tain and irretrievable ruin. Break man- 
fully at once through all these obstruc- 
tions. Delay no more. There isa hap- 
piness ready for you, of which you have 
not yet tasted. Hear the voice of God, 
and you shall enjoy privileges and bles- 
sings of which you have at present no 
conception, and which you would not 
part with for the world.” 


We have given rather a minute 
synopsis of the contents of this 
chapter, and longer extracts than 
will ptobably be quoted from any 
other, in order to give a specimen 
of the author’s manner of treating 
the subjects of each chapter. The 
second, is on the national benefits 
of hearing the word, and is particu- 
larly deserving of attention. The 
effects of the gospel upon the know- 
ledge, the morals, the laws and the 
religion of a country, is eloquently 
described. It is shown in striking 
terms that ‘‘one of God’s greatest 
curses upon a country, is to remove 
the ministry of the word.” Be- 
hold, the days come, saith the Lord 
God, that Iwill send a famine in 
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the land; not a famine of bread, nor 
a thirst for water; but of hearing 
the words of the Lord. The illus- 
tration of this passage, from the 
circumstances of a literal famine, 
is extremely beautiful. He de- 
scribes these, and then the thirst 
for water. 


‘*Then, unite these two evils together. 
Then let them not come only in one par- 
ticular place, but through the whole 
country—lf one part only 1s in want, and 
another has abundance, there may be re- 
lief afforded: but here the famine is gene- 
ral from one end of the country to the 
other. Such is the figure by which the 
Scripturesrepresent the want ofa preach- 
ed word: and the want thus typified, is 
manifestly the greater, as the soul is more 
important than the body, and eternity of 
higher magnitude than the life now pre- 
sent.—Isaiah shows that the bread of ad- 


versity and the water of affliction are far . 


lesser evils than the removal of teachers 
from a country.” 


The chapter concludes with il- 
lustrating the national benefits of 
hearing Rok facts; the sketch giv- 
en of the history of the Church, in 
reference to this subject is extreme- 
ly interesting, but too long for in- 
sertion, and too condensed for a- 
bridgment. 

The third chapter shows that 
‘Preaching the word is the special 
ordinance of God for the salvation 
of his people and the manifestation 
of those who are lost.”? These ef- 
fects are, however, limited to the 
preaching of Jesus Christ and him 
crucified; any preaching, of which 
this is not the leading feature, will 
not be attended with the blessing 
of God. Nor is this kind of preach- 
ing in itself the cause of spiritual 
blessings; it is that a gracious but 
not a necessary connection, has 
been established between using 
the means of grace and obtaining 
the glory of God. Hearing the 
word aright, is one of the means 
appointed by our heavenly Father, 
in the due use of which, he will 
communicate all spiritual bles- 
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sings, and the neglect of which 
will result in eternal death. The 
next chapter is entitled, $*The pre- 
sence of Christ the glory of Chris- 
tian assemblies.” This is princi- 
pally founded upon the promises, 
**Lo, Lam with you always, to the 
end of the world,” and **where two 
or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of 
them.”? The author shows that 
this is not only a real but also a 
manifested and beneficial presence, 
through the power of his Holy Spi- 
rit. He then comes to the follow- 
ing conclusion: 


*‘Christ, then, in all his fullness and 
blessedness, with all his  unsearchable 
riches, is to be found on earth, is to be 
found among his people, Jn Judah is God 
known; his name is great in Israel. In 
Salem also is his tabernacle, and his dwel- 
ling place in Zion. What a motive is here 
to assemble together! Be assured, the 
beauty, the glory, and the benefit of all 
Christian assemblies is closely connected 
with realizing views of the direct presence 
and blessing of our Lord and Saviour. 

“Do you inquire, How may I enjoy 
this blessing! , that we really believ- 
ed that it could be obtained and were ear- 
nestly desiring it. Bishop Beveridge says 
“If our blessed Saviour were now upon 
earth, what flocking would there be from 
all parts to see him; and if he was but ia 
any part of this kingdom, which of us but 
would strive to goto him! What haste 
should we make, what pains should we 
take, to get as near to him as we could, 
that we might not only see him, but en- 
joy his company, and hear some of his di- 
vine discourses from his own mouth! with 
what profound reverence should we ap- 
proach unto his presence! How attentive- 
ly should we hearken to every word that 
came from him! How glad should we be 
to see him smiling on us, and owning us 
for his servants and disciples! How apt 
should we be to cry out, as St. Peter did 
at the transfiguration, Lord it is good for 
us to be here! There isa way whereby we 
may meet with our blessed Saviour every 
day in the year, and enjoy his presence as 
effectually to all intents and purposes, as 
if he now dwelt among us, as he did once 
among the Jews, in our own nature.” — 
We have his own blessed assurance that 
he is with his disciples whenever they 
meet in his name.” 
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‘‘Make it then your great aim and de- 
sire to meet in the name of Christ. Do 
not come to hear because it is expected 
of you, or you wish for something to talk 
about, or you want to be amused or ex- 
cited, or desire to say you have heard 
such a preacher: but meet in the name of 
Christ. In order to do this, go to hear 
as his disciples, as those who belong to 
him, and desire to be taught by him. Go, 
in dependence on his promises; there are 
many great and precious promises given 
to those who hear.—Let David’s feelings 
then be your’s, with reference to those 
promises, Unto thee lift I wp mine eyes, O 
thou that dwellest in the heuvens— Behold 
as the eyes of servants look unto the hand 
of their masters, and as the eyes of a maiden 

k unto the hand of her mistress, so our 

eyes wait upon the Lord our God, until he 
have mercy upon us. Psalm cxxxiii. 1. 2. 
Go in obedience to his authority.—He says 
seven times to the churches in Asia, He 
that hath an ear to hear let him hear what 
the Spirit saith unto the Churches—Let 
the will, and precept, and direction of 
Christ be your main reason for hearing; 
and finally Ge with a steadfast eye to him 
as your mediator. In order truly to mect 
in the name of Christ, we must trust in 
him as our only Saviour, aspire after him, 
submit to his word, and yield ourselves 
to the influences of his good Spirit.’’ 


The fifth chapter treats of anoth- 
er remarkable peculiarity of Christ- 
jan hearing; the necessity of the 
Spirit’s influence to render it bene- 
ficial. This is a fact too little con- 
sidered by Christians and Christian 
ministers. Much stress is laid up- 
on the talents, the piety, the zeal 
of preachers: and our expectations 
of profitable hearing, are in propor- 
tion to the amount of these. It is 
especially to be regretted, that a 
want of entire satisfaction with the 
officiating minister, on account of 
his mental abilities,. or his delivery, 
or some other peculiarity, should 
in some cases prevent an attend- 
ance upon divine worship, and in 
others occasion a constrained, re- 
luctant, prayerless, and faithless 
service. There are even some pi- 
ous persons too much under the in- 
fluence of feelings like these.— 
Surely they forget, that ‘‘our faith 
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should not stand in the wisdom of 
men, but in the power of God.”— 
They are not socio! impressed 
with the belief, that ** either is he 
that planteth any thing, neither he 
that watereth, but God that giveth 
the increase.”? ‘To such and te all, 
we recommend the consideration of 
the following passage, which most 
will find to be confirmed by facts 
within the sphere of their own ob- 
servation. 


“‘Where there may be much learning, 

great talent and many external qualifica- 
tions, but Christ is not preached and the 
great doctrines of the gospel are adultera- 
ted and concealed, no spiritual good is 
done, not a single soul is converted from 
the error of his way. It pleases God too, 
sometimes, to try his faithful servants, 
even where he has bestowed superior 
gitts and talents, with comparatively 
small success, though he generally in one 
way or other, largely uses the gifts which 
he confers, to the extension of his king- 
dom and glory; and really, and perhaps 
more widely in the result, prospers their 
labours. At other times, God has been 
pleased to use a preacher with very little 
learning, and not endued with great pow- 
ers of mind, but with much zeal and love, 
and a devoted heart, and to make him, 
though insignificant in the eyes of the 
world, and perhaps one who really speaks 
and acts indiscreetly, yet to make him the 
successful instrument of conveying his 
grace to many immortal souls. His de- 
sign is the same now as in the days of the 
Apostles, that no flesh should glory in his 
presence.” The note to this paragraph 
relates an interesting fact. ‘*The debate 
between an aged Christian of little hu- 
man learning, who had suffered in the 
persecutions, and an arrogant Philoso- 
pher, who derided the Christian clergy 
as ignorant, is very instructive. While 
many Christians were fearful as to the re- 
sult, the Philosopher was so struck with 
the plain account of the creation; the in- 
carnation, life and death of Christ, and 
the future judgment, given by the Chris- 
tian, that he owned himself vanquished, 
declaring that he was changed by a di- 
vine influence.” 


In the sixth chapter, which treats 
of ‘the relative Situations and re- 
— Duties of Ministers and 

eople,”? the author shows the di- 
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vine appointment of the ministry, 
and gives his views respecting the 
orders of ministers in the primitive 
Church. The manner in which 
this is done must be pleasing, we 
think, even to those who differ from 
him in sentiment; for his prefer- 
ence to Episcopacy, though deci- 
ded, is connected with the most 
charitable feelings. Indeed, his 
liberality has betrayed him into 
what appears to us, a slight incon- 
sistency. But deferring our re- 
marks upon this subject, for the pre- 
sent, we will give the passage to 
which we refer. 


“There may be discovered in the New 
Testament, as it appears to the writer, 
and especially in those parts descriptive 
of it in its latest and most settled state, 
those three distinct orders of ministers 
which the Church of England adopts. — 
The late Mr. Hey of Leeds, has drawn out 
the proofs of this from the New Testa- 
ment, in a very simple and perspicuous 
manner.—It is allowed that the terms Bi- 
shop (vsyzoroc, overseer) and Elder, 
(xpec8vzepos whence the English word 
Priest) are used for the same kind of min- 
isters in the New Testament. It is clear 
that this office was distinct from that of a 
Deacon, which was probationary with re- 
spect to a higher office. 1. Tim. iii. 1-13. 

*‘The question then comes, Are there 
proofs that there was a superior class of 
ministers to those called by the name of 
Deacons and Presbyters or Bishops? an 
office to which the name of Bishop has 
since been exclusively confined[?] The 
author decidedly thinks that there are 
such proofs, though only incidental, and 
not much less insisted on, than the char- 
acter and conduct of ministers. A pecu- 
liar office was committed to Timothy and 
Titus: (1. Tim. iv. 14; 2. Tim. i. 6; Titus 
i, 5.) they were directed to ordain pres- 
byters and deacons, (1. Tim. 3; Titus i. 
5; 2. Tim. ii. 2.) to superintend their doc- 
trine, (1. Tim. i. 3.) to judge them, (1. 
Tim. v. 19.) and to regulate matters not 
settled by divine authority. (Titus i. 5; 
1. Cor, ii. 34, probably a mis-print for v. 
17.) Most intelligent persons will allow 
that such an office, well conducted, must 

still be of high importance, and of im- 
mense advantage. 

‘The last book of Scripture, written 
when the Church was in its most settled 
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state, contains epistles addressed to one 
called the angel, whom the address to as 
an individual, and other circumstances, 
naturally lead the mind to suppose to 
have been a sitigle superintending minis- 
ter. It is evident, that at Ephesus there 
was more than one presbyter; (Acts xx. 
17.) and that the Angel or superintend- 
ing minister had exercised a judgment 
over others who pretended to be apos- 
tles—Rey. ii. 2. This appears, then, a 
strong confirmation of the fact of a siagle 
superior minister, call him by what name 
we please, presiding over others, at least 
in meetings of the clergy. This has been 
allowed by candid Presbyterians. 

**At the same time, it cannot be consi- 
dered as a point so clearly revealed, as 
that Christians equally desiring to know 
and do the will of God, should not, from 
various circumstances, form different 
judgments. The author thinks moderate 
Episcopacy divinely ordained; but he 
dare not say, that itis exclusively so, lest 
he be condemning the churches of Christ 
in Scotland, Germany, and other parts of 
the world, in which there has manifestly 
and largely been, and still is, vital chris- 
tianity in a large degree.” 


We have some difficulty in un- 
derstanding how Episcopacy can be 
divinely and yet not exclusively 
ordained; and how the author can 
avoid a, so far as this 
matter is concerned, those who neg- 
lect what he considers a divine or- 
dinance. In these remarks there 
appears to be a conflict between his 
liberality and his: judgment, which 
cannot be satisfactorily decided.-- 
To which of them the palm of victo- 
ry should be adjudged, we will not 
take upon ourselves to determine. 

The question with respect to 
Episcopacy is very fairly stated, and 
for the brief space suitable to such 
a subject in a work of this nature, 
the arguments in its favour are well 
selected. We find in the New Tes- 
tament history, that there were 
Apostles, Presbyters or Bishops and 
Deacons.—The question appears to 
us, to be, whether the office of the 
Apostles was to cease at their death 
—or whether they were to appoint 
successors? The fact that the Apos- 
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tles were endued with the power of 
working miracles, does not in any 
manner affect this question. ‘‘It is 
manifest from the Scriptures,” as 
Potter observes, *‘that the offices of 
the Apostles and their cotempora- 
ry ministers, did not consist in work- 
ing miracles; but that the power of 
working miracles was given them to 
attest the divine commission, where- 
by they were authorized to preach 
the gospel and to perform other parts 
of their several offices. Hence, 
when the world had generally em- 
braced Christianity, there was no 
farther need of miracles which were 
given ‘for a sign to them who be- 
lieve not, and not to them who be- 
lieve;? but the offices themselves, 
which consisted in preaching the 
gospel, in administering the sacra- 
ments, in maintaining order and 
discipline, peace and unity, which 
are things of everlasting necessity, 
must be preserved through all ages, 
to the world’s end.” ‘The ques- 
tion then, is one of fact, whether 
the three orders instituted in the 
Apostolic times, were intended to 
be permanent in the church—and 
like all other matters of fact, must 
be determined by evidence. We 
think the proof adduced by our au- 
thor, shows that certain ministers 
did succeed to the ordinary func- 
tions of the Apostles. Moreover, 
the uniform testimony of all the 
writers in the primitive church, who 
touch at all upon the subject, prove 
the same fact. In what manner the 
successors of the Apostles obtained 
the exclusive appellation of Bishops 
we are informed by Theodoret— 
‘*The same persons, says he, were 
anciently called bishops and pres- 
byters, and they whom we now call 
bishops were then called Apostles: 
but in the process of time, the name 
of Apostles was appropriated to 
them who were Apostles in the 
strict sense; and the rest, who had 
formerly the name of Apostles, were 
styled bishops. In this sense, Epa- 
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phraditus is called the Apostle of 
the Philippians; Titus was the 
Apostle of the Cretians, and Timo- 
thy of Asia.”? We think this state- 
ment is confirmed by the applica- 
tion in the Revelation, of the term 
Angel, to the presiding officer of 
each church, ayyeaos (angel,) and 
aMosTOAOS (apostle) being in their 
primary significations synonimous. 
The facts also, that there were per- 
sons at Ephesus, (Rev. ii. 2.) whe 
‘*called themselves Apostles”—-that 
the Ephesians were commended for 
trying the claims of these persons, 
and discerning their falsehood—go 
very far to prove that the Apestles 
had successors, whe were called by 
their names. For if this were not 
so, why would any call themselves 
by this name; if there were none 
such in the church possessing au- 
thority--why would the Ephesians 
need to exercise their discernment, 
in exposing their pretensions, and 
discovering them to be ‘‘liars.” 

Mr. Bickersteth’s remarks have 
elicited from us these cursory ob- 
servations, and we trust, that like 
his own, they are made in perfect 
charity towards those who differ 
from us in opinion. We can state 
with him that ‘*we enter fully in 
the observation of the Rev. Basil 
Wood” which he gives in a note as 
follows:” 


‘It has been remarked, that the differ- 
ence of sentiment which prevails among 
real Christians, does not respect essential 
points of doctrine, but other points of a 
circumstantial kind, and of subordinate 
importance. Though I am not an Archi- 
tect, I can distinguish between a scaffold 
and a building; and though conscien- 
tiously preferring episcopal government 
as the most scriptural, I rejoice to think 
that all these external concerns are but of 
a temporal nature, and that the various 
forms of discipline, existing in the visible 
church, are but so many modes, which it 
pleases the great Head of the Church to 
permit and employ in elevating the great 
spiritual building, composed of living 
stones, which work completed, the scaf- 
folding will be no longer necessary.” 


ee ee ee 
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We cannot quit this chapter with- 
eut quoting one part of the remarks, 
respecting the duty of a people to- 
wards their minister—7o pray for 
him. 


*‘How urgent the most successful of all 
ministers, St. Paul is, on this point— 
Brethren pray for us, that the word of the 
Lord may have free course and be glorified 
even as it is with you—2. Thess. iii. 1.— 
And again, Now I beseech you, brethren, 
for the Lord Jesus Christ’s sake, and the 
love of the Spirit, that ye strive together 
with mein your prayers to God for me.— 
Rom. xv. 30. And again, Praying al- 
ways... ....and for me that utterance 
may be given unto me, that I may uvpen 
my mouth boldly, to make known the 
mystery of the gospel—Eph. vi. 18. 20. 
There is hardly an epistle without a re- 
quest of this kind; a request that, coming 
from an inspired apostle, in a letter to be 
the directory of the church in future ages, 
comes with all the sanctions of a divine 
precept, to Christians in every age. Here 
then is a point of vast magnitude, both 
with regard to the usefulness of ministers 
and the edification and comfort of their 
hearers. How often have you prayed for 
your minister? Does this come in every 
day’s prayer? Can you expect to derive 
profit from his ministry, without the spirit 
of prayer? Ministers are but God’s instru- 
ments. It is not their genius, talent, or 
learning that is to convert your soul; nor 
their deficiencies in these, that are to hin- 
der your conversion; it is not their wis- 
dom and piety that will save you; they 
are only the channels of good, the Spring 
Head is above. O, by faith and prayer 
for your minister, open the fountains of 
that unfathomable and exhaustless’ ful- 
mess, that may ever flow, replenishing 
your ministers—and descending in rich 
abundance to your ownsoul. The union 
of prayer in families and in social meet- 
ings is here specially important. Is the 
minister pious’ What a help to his la- 
bours! Ishe otherwise? Whata means 
of making him all that it is desirable he 
should be!”—[ 7 be continued. } 


Music of the Church: A collection of 
Psalm, Hymn and Chant Tunes, adapt- 
ed to the worship of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States. 
New York, published by Samuet F. 
Braprorp, Philadelphia, 1828. 


The press has of late years lite- 
rally teemed with new collections 


of music; many, beyond all doubt, 
in very bad taste, and calculated 
in their use, to mar the beauty of 
public worship. Almost all con- 
tain some good tunes to recommend 
them; very few, if any, are so free 
from those which are decidedly 
faulty, as to escape the desert of a 
banishment from the temple of 
God. But suppose there may have 
been published some one worthy of 
general use in the Churches; it has 
stood as poor a chance of being re- 
ceived by them. as many others of 
no worth at all; for every new col- 
lection has generally come before 
the public, pleading the approval 
of some great and good men, who, 
it should seem, were not of course 
great and good judges of sacred 
music. 

That there is not a sufficiently 
correct musical taste in the com- 
munity, is’ very evident from the 
character of many of the selections 
which are circulated throughout the 
country. Something like a stand- 
ard book of sacred music, has lon 
been a desideratum; and ands 
here and there one might be found, 
which would seem to have strong 
claims to such a character, yet a 
close examination has generally de- 
tected in them so many detects, 
either in regard to the tunes them- 
selves, or their arrangement, as to 
justify the assertion, that hitherto 
no standard book has existed in the 
Church; nor do we think it proba- 
ble, however desirable such a book 
may be, that it will very soon be 
found. The character of our mu- 
sic, may be elevated, and the taste 
of the community very much im- 
proved; but it were in vain to ex- 
pect, that all will be equally well 
pleased with the same tunes, or 
with the same collection of tunes. 
Such a uniformity of taste would 
not be expected, either in_ paint- 
ing or poetry. All that we can 
rationally look for, therefore, in re- 
gard to sacred music, is an tm- 
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rovement. Any collection which 
will effect this, has a strong claim 
on our patronage. 

Of such a character, we esteem 
the book for which we have long 
been anxiously waiting, and which 
has just come to our hands. We 
have felt assured, from the high 
reputation of the Compiler, the 
Rev. Dr. Wainwright of New 
York, as well a man of excellent 
taste in music, as an eminent min- 
ister of Christ, that the Church 
would receive very essential ser- 
vice from his undertaking. Nor 
have we been disappointed in this, 
—though our expectations were ra- 
ther too large, and too numerous 
to be fully and altogether realized. 
Every one, who looks over the list 
of tunes, will probably, as ourselves, 
find some of his favourite ones ab- 
sent, and would fain suggest, that 
these should be added to improve 
the next edition. However, this 
is all perhaps very unreasonable. 
The preface very plausibly suggests, 
that a collection of music, contain- 
ing ‘‘every tune which each indi- 
vidual would desire to possess, 
would be far too large for general 
utility’—which we cannot gainsay. 
Taking it on the whole, we are ver 
much pleased with it, and think 
that its claims on the community, 
and especially on the Church, for 
whose use it was particularly in- 
tended, are superior to those of 
any other book of the kind, with 
which we are acquainted. The 
tunes, so far as our examination has 
extended, have been selected with 
no ordinary care and taste. All 
those qualities of simplicity, har- 
mony, and devotion, which are so 
necessary in the praises of the sanc- 
tuary, belong to this collection, and 
give it much of its value. Each 
tune has, moreover, an accompani- 
ment for the Organ or Piano, which 
adds not a little to the excellence 
of the work. We hope it will be 
valued se highly on this account, 


as to be admitted into the drawing 
room, as a substitute for many of 
those light, airy, and giddy songs, 
which so frequently fill the draw- 
ers of the Piano. Much regard has 
been paid to variety; and what is 
of still greater importance, tables 
have been formed, in which not 
only particular psalms and hymns, 
but particular verses have been se- 
lected and arranged, with appro- 
priate tunes. This is obviously a 
great advantage; since the majority 
of singers have not sufficient dis- 
crimination, or opportunity to se- 
lect from a whole volume, such 
tunes as would be best adapted to 
any given psalm or hymn. It is 
of equal advantage to those who 
usually select the words. Very 
few have judgment sufficient to en- 
able them to distinguish between 
words, which are proper to be sung, 
and those which are not. For it is 
a fact, that there is no book of 
psalms and hymns published, in 
which there are not some, as whol- 
ly unfit for music, as a selection 
from one of St. Paul’s Epistles 
would be. By turning to the tables 
in this book, the difficulty is obvi- 
ated. ‘The reader may find here 
the words and tunes, accommoda- 
ted to each other with the nicest 
taste. Not only so, but he may 
find these selections made for all 
the principal seasons in the year— 


for almost every variety of occa- 


sion—and on almost every subject. 
On this point, we must express our 
complete satisfaction; for we can- 
not see why sacred music, which 
comprises no unimportant part of 
the services of the Sanctuary, and 
which is so difficult of performance, 
should be left without proper regu- 
lations, any more than prayer, or 
the reading of the Scriptures. If 
submitted entirely to the direction 
of those who may happen to be 
leaders—be their taste good or bad, 
their judgment correct, or incor- 
rect, we shall be in constant dan- 
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ger of having our devotional feel- 
ings chilled, and frozen by some 
unnatural concurrence of tunes and 
words, which have so to speak, no 
affinity for each other. 

But after all that may have been 
done by the Compiler, we are aware 
that much depends upon the actual 
performance of music: indeed we 
might almost say, that every thing 
depends upon it. No rules, how- 
ever good—-no selection, however 
judicious—no language, however 
poetical, will of themselves ensure 
success in the execution. The ear 
must be nice—the taste correct, 
and the voice natural, and flexible, 
else the effect of any tune, how- 
ever good, will be in a measure de- 
stroyed; the soul, instead of being 
lifted up, and carried away on the 
wings of holy thought, will be de- 
pressed, and almost wholly dis- 
qualified for engaging in any other 
exercises. 

Although the directions for the 
performance of music in the book 
under consideration are valuable, 
and founded in good sense, yet 
there is, as we conceive, one mate- 
rial defect, for which we do not 
see so good a reason; and that is, 
the omission of elementary rules 
for the youthful performer. It was 
doubtless, thought, that these rules 
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would be easily’ accessible, being 
found in almost every other collec- 
tion of music. This is generally 
true, and in many congregations, 
the deficiency would not be felt. 
But in numerous others it will be 
different. Individuals will be un- 
der the necessity of purchasing an 
additional book, in order to obtain 
those rules, which for young sing- 
ers, are of course indliepennaliiag 
A very few pages, devoted to this 
subject, would have added much to 
the general utility of the work, and 
promoted its circulation. 

As it is, it stands as a sort of ap- 
pendix to other books, and_ for 
aught that we can see, Mr. Hastings’ 
or Mr. Dyer’s music, will become 
as truly the ‘*music of the Church’ 
—will be quite as independent, and 
as extensively used as this. On 
the whole, notwithstanding this 
defect, we are sure the labour of 
the Compiler, will not be lost to 
himself or the community. He 
has collected together, many excel- 
lent tunes, which but for him, might 
not very soon have been brought 
intocommon use. We recommend 
the work to all who feel interested 
in the improvement of sacred mu- 
sic, either in the Church or in the 
family, and believe that no one 
will regret the purchase. 


——$<—$ 
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RETROSPECTIVE VIEW OF MISSIONS. 


Introductory Remarks.—One important reason why there is so much apathy and 
indifference in reference to Missions is the existence, both in the Church and 
eut of it, of an unpardonable degree of ignorance. We say unpardonable, be- 
cause the means of gaining information on this most interesting subject, are so 
abundant and so easy of access, that it requires something like an effort and a 
voluntary closing of the eyes in order to avoid seeing the light which is pouring 
in from almost every point of the religious horizon. No arguments are neces- 
sary to prove the utility and importance of making ourselves acquainted with the 
progress of the kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ and the downfal of the empire 
of Satan. If the salvation of men and the redemption of the world from sin and 
eternal death, were objects of sufficient consequence to bring down the Son of 
God from his throne in the heavens to this guilty earth, and if he has command- 
ed his Gospel of mercy and peace to be preached to every creature, we are cer- 
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tainly under an indispensable necessity to promote its circulation and to be in- 

terested in its success. There is not, perhaps, a more effectual mode of kind- 

ling in our bosoms the fire of universal benevolence and good will to men than 

to look back a century or two upon the gross darkness which then covered the 

nations, and to contrast that state of things with the prosperous state of reli- 

gion which now exists in many parts of the world. Possessing only a superficial 
knowledge of the success of Missions, it will be difficult for us to smother every 

feeling of interest and emotion of pleasure which will be excited by an irresistible 

conviction that the religion of Christ is a religion of peace and happiness, and that 
it will soon cover the earth as the waters cover the channels of the sea. If a mere 

glance at the subject is capable of producing such an effect on our minds, how 
much deeper would be our feelings of interest, were we to take a minute sur- 
vey of every part of the field of benevolence, to scan all the measures which 
have been adopted for the good of mankind, and to witness the whole of that 
extraordinary success which has almost universally followed them! How would 
our zeal be inflamed, our love to God be increased, and our anxiety for the spiri- 
tual welfare of those by whom we are surrounded be wrought up to the highest 
possible degree of intensity! Never shall we enter fully into the spirit of Mis- 
sions until we become familiar with them. We must go back to the days of the Sa- 
viour and the Apostles and follow them through all their toils and sufferings; we 
must transport ourselves in imagination to the times which soon after succeeded, when 
the follewers of the Redeemer confirmed their belief in the truth and excellency of 
the Gospel, by voluntarily submitting to torture and death; in a word, we must look 
at the Church as she has existed from the beginning: in the midst of persecution; in 
seasons of utter darkness and despair, and when she was threatened with a total ex- 
tinction; must mark the causes of her success and of her triumph; and must watch 
her course as she has travelled, from one country to another and from one nation to 
another, seeking to bless and to save mankind. And especially during the present 
century should we contemplate her as she has sent forth her sons to every corner and 
dark place of the earth, burning with zeal and scattering the seed of truth where but 
a short time before existed nothing but wild and uncultivated deserts. . 

We do not intend to intimate that every individual is able to become thus thorough- 
ly acquainted, with what has actually been done, and what is now doing, in regard 
to Missions- The various religious publications of the day, which are the principal 
avenues of our knowledge on this subject, seldom contain any thing more than dis- 
jointed sketches, which in most cases are quite sufficient. For those who have close- 
ly and regularly watched the progress of the Redeemer’s kingdom, there is no ne- 
cessity, or at least very little, of retracing, step by step, the path to which it has ar- 
rived at its present flourishing state, nor of again examining the various causes which 
have conspired to hasten its march. But there are many—very many in whose 
minds no description of facts however vivid and striking, no sketch nor incident 
which relates to Zion and her welfare, can produce any deep feelings of interest; 
and the cause lies in their almost entire ignorance of what has been previously done. 
Isolated facts in every department of knowledge have very little power of them- 
selves to interest or please us. We must be able to trace their connection with 
each other and their particular bearing upon the object we wish to promote. With 
what avidity and pleasure does the man of science seize hold of any new discavery 
or improvement, which has some relation to his favourite employment! So with re- 
gard to the kingdom of Grace; if we were well versed in its history and could point 
out its boundaries and tell all its principal divisions, its rising glories and its future 
prospects, we could scarcely avoid feeling adeep, an overwhelming interest in her 
welfare and continued success. 

But there is reason to fear that the chariot of the Gospel has rolled on with so much 
rapidity that many of those who once set out to trace its course from the beginning 
have relinquished the task from a belief of their inability to overtake it. So wide is 
the field and so numerous are the parts to be examined and described, that to make 
a minute and careful survey, and to connect all the facts together in the order in 
which they occurred, will be an undertaking greater than most persons will be dis- 
posed or able to accomplish. An article, therefore, which shall contain a connected 
though a very brief and condensed account of the various missionary operations of 
the day, will be no doubt acceptable to the readers of the Repertory. There is in- 
deed no method so well calculated to increase the interest which may be already 
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felt in regard to evangelizing the world as the circulation of religious news. It is as 
it were the very fuel to keep alive the missionary flame. Although in want of mate- 
rials, and time, and space, for a very minute detail of facts, yet, it may be expected, 
that an outline of the various benevolent operations in which all Christian denomina- 
tions are more or less engaged, will be given in each number successively until the 
design shall be completed. This subject, so grand in itself—so interesting to us— 
and so momentous to our fellow men—ought to occupy a more conspicuous place in 
our affections, thoughts, conversation and plans of conduct. Less time should be 
devoted to amusements, and pleasures, and personal aggrandizement; and more to 
the cause of religion. If all those valuable hours which/have been spent over the 
pages of some fictitious tale of wo or imaginary scenes of bliss, never to be realized, 
could have been devoted to more important reading, to missionary travels, missiona- 
ry sufferings and missionary triumphs, what a store of interesting facts and informa- 
tion might have been collected! ‘Some men,” said Mr. Wilberforce at the Church 
Missionary Anniversary, ‘‘Some men who profess to have a sense of the value of im- 
mortal souls, and to wish the conversion of their fellow-creatures, yet seem to take: 
little interest in the accounts which are published relative to Missions to the 
Heathen; they will read with delight travels—and voyages—and fictitious tales of 
distress, which however well written, are but fiction still; and while they expend 
their sympathies on those who suffer by the disasters of the seas or on the sorrows of 
imaginary beings, will throw aside with indifference the details of far severer hard- 
ships endured in gaining victories over the Powers of Darkness. It is the sacred 
duty of all to combat this error; for it indicates that state of criminal lukewarmness 
which our Lord has declared to be his peculiar abhorrence.” 


RECENT INTELLIGENCE. 
DOMESTIC. 

The Rev. Mr. Robertson sailed from Boston about the first of the month for Greece. 
On a suggestion made by the Rev. Mr. Brewer, late a Missionary of the American 
Board, of the great need of religious tracts in Greece, the Committee of the Ameri- 
can Tract Society, New York, have appropriated to the General Missionary Society 
of the Episcopal Church, 25,000 pages of their tracts, in French and other langua- 
ges, at the discretion of the Society, and the sum of $150 for the purchase at Malta, 
of tracts in the Romaic language, to be distributed by Mr. Robertson. 

Foreign Missions in New York.----The Anniversary of the Auxiliary Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of New York and Brooklyn, was held on the 24th of last month, at the 
Masonic Hall. From the Treasurer’s Report, it appears, that the following sums 
have been received from the Congregational Associations; Subscriptions $2,052 88 
Extra effort $5,375 06—Total 7,427 94; in addition, there has been contributed 
in the City, and paidto Mr. Tracy, Agent of the Board for Palestine Mission, $158 
63. Ceylon Mission, $36 25; Monthly Concert collections, $239 59; for Education 
purposes, $178 00; Donations, $222 21; On Extra Effort $4,165 00; Total 4,999 68 
This added to the Total from the Associations as above, is $12.427 62 total pay- 
ments for the year; Subscriptions on Extra Effort not yet paid, $6,445—Total 
payments and subscriptions $18,872 62. The amount subscribed by the edtizens, 
unconditionally was $16,819 most of which was to be repeated annually, for five 
years, in case that $100,000 should be raised for the same time. Addresses were by 
the Rev. Dr. De Witt, Rev. Mr. Temple, late Missionary at Malta, Robert Wil- 
kinson, Esq. of Poughkeepsie, Rev. Mr. Stewart, late of the Sandwich Islands, and 
the Rev. Dr. Alexander, of the Princeton Seminary. 

Episcopal Missionary and Education Society.—The anniversary of this Society was 
held at St. Paul’s, Philadelphia, on New-year’s eve. We learn from the Report, the 
following facts;—that the number of Missionaries under its direction is 8; of whom, 6 
are in the diocess of Pennsylvania, 1 partially assisted in that of Delaware and 1 in the 
State of Louisiana; that the number of its Beneficiaries is 3, and that, including the 
balance in hand on the first of January, 1828, the amount received during the year 
which has just closed, is $1,571 41, and the expense $1,255 25, leaving a balance 
of $316 16. The Society has 5 Auxiliaries and a periodical press under its direc- 
tion. The number of copies of the Philadelphia Recorder issued from this press is 
about 2000, and the avails amount to not less than $4000, which is placed in trust 
fer the sole benefit of the Society, Every life subscriber of $50 and every annual 
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subscriber of $5, whether a member of the parent Society or any of its Auxiliares, 
is entitled to the Recorder free of further expense. 

American Bible Society.—The following facts, collected from its last Report, are 
found in the Missionary Herald for. November. The number of its Auxiliaries is 
598; of which, 51 have been added during the past year; 21 have been added to the 
number of life directors and 123 to the number of life members, making the aggre- 

te of the former, 179, and of the latter, 1,113; the receipts frem allsources amount 
to $75,879 93, being $10,687 05 more than was received during the last year. The 
expenditures have been $83.235 99; which exceeds the income of the same time, 
$7,356 06. The whole number of books printed in the course of the year, or are 
now in press, amounts to 118,750; of which, 65,250 are English Bibles, 53,000 En- 
glish Testaments, and 500 German Bibles presented in sheets. From the 30th April, 
1827, to the first of the present year, there have been issued, Bibles in English, 73,. 
426, Testaments in English, 57,053, Bibles in Spanish, 1,645, Testaments in Spanish, 
1447, Bibles in French, 299, Testaments in French, 270, German Bibles, 312, Ger- 
man Testaments, 888, Welsh Bibles, 43, Dutch Bibles, 10 Gzlic Bible, 1, Portu- 

uese Testaments, 11, Mohawk Gospels, 4, making an aggregate of 134,607 copies, 

eing 62, 986 more than the issues of the past year. The whole number issued by 
the Society is 646,275. Of the issues of the present year, 127,343 have been by di- 
rect sale, and 7,260 as gratuitous distributions. The number of Auxiliaries, with the 
number of Books sent to them and the amount of money received from them, is as 
follows:— 


States. No. of Aux. No. of Tes. & Bib. rec'd. Amt. paid. 
Maine, 43; 2,871 $402 66 
N. Hampshire, 1 575 138 54 
Vermont, 5 5,918 1,696 00 
Massachusetts, 24 10,974 4,454 45 
Rhode Island, 5 584 179 00 
Connecticut, 25 3,586 1,345 98 
New York, 108 43,480 15,926 00 
New Jersey, 30 9,475 5,457 350 
Pennsylvania, 34 5,030 3,151 48 
Delaware, 7 1,111 375 00 
Maryland, 23 5,659 2,392 11 
District of Columbia, 5 1,045 252 52 
Virginia, AS 8,198 3,714 43 
North Carolina, 2 2,070 1,108 00 
South Carolina, _ 30 2,922 2,386 41 
Georgia, 34 2,922 1,796 55 
Ohio, 51 5,981 2,290 32 
Kentucky, 34. 3,684 2,279 81 
Tennessee, 10 549 829 v0 
Indiana, 29. 1,878 597 97 
Illinois, 21 1,165 451 50 
Missouri, 16 50 285 00 
Alabama, 7 1,100 200 00 
Mississippi, 2 
Louisiana, 1 584 120 18 
Michigan Ter. 3 50 56 00 
East Florida, 1 42 87 


The whole number of Bibles and Testaments put in circulation in the United 
States, is 121,332. 

Heber Society.—-The Students in the General Theological Seminary of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in the United States, have formed an Associatien under this 
name for the purpose of ebtaining intelligence respecting the existing state of Chris- 
tianity throughout the world—to acquire information respecting the history of the 
Church—confining its researches to facts and to gain eorrect views in regard to the 
philosophy of Missions. 

Trinity Church, New Haven.—We learn from the Epis’]. Watchman, that the pews in 
this spacious edifice were rented for the ensuing year, at a sum equivalent to the in- 
terest on fifty-one thousand dollars, being a great advance on the income of any pre- 
ceding year. The basement of the new Gothic Chapel, a beautiful structure of about 
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70 by 90 feet, now erecting to supply the increasing want of Church room, is just 
completed, and will afford the amplest accommodations for Sunday Schools and Lec- 
tures. . 

Ohio.—The Red. C.P. Bronson of the diocess of Ohio, has recently received do- 
nations to the amount of $1,655, to assist in building Episcopal Churches in the north- 
ern part of that state. 

Liberal Donation.—Mr. Solomon Langdon, of Farmington, Con. has given $500 
to the Professorship of Sacred Literature in Yale College. When shall we have the 
pleasure of acknowledging a similar donation to the Episcopal Seminary of Virginia? 

Colonization Societyx—We are informed by the last African Repository, of five 
new subscribers of a hundred dollars a year, for ten years, to the funds of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society, on condition that the number shall be increased to 100.— 
The whole number of subscribers at present, is 12. This, says the N. York Obser- 
ver, is a magnificent project, and if, by any means, it can possibly be carried into ef- 
fect, the Society will be placed in a condition to accomplish immense good for Africa. 
Is it too much to hope, that among our ten millions of freemen—intelligent, humane, 
and prosperous—erg//y-eight more benevolent individuals can be found, who, follow- 
ing the example above recorded, will give their names in a cause so noble, and so 
dear to the heart of suffering humanity? 

Auxiliary New York Bible and Common Prayer Book Society.—The Anniversary 
was held in the City of New York, on the 16th October. According to the Report, 
the quantity of books received into the Depository for gratuitous distribution during 
the last year, was 500 Bibles, 250 Testaments, and 1,279 Prayer-books. Of these, 
the following numbers have been distributed—198 Bibles, 144 Testaments, 1,279 
Prayer-books. The sales for the same time, amount to 50 Bibles, and 976 Prayer- 
books, at the established rates of the Society. The whole number of volumes distri- 
buted gratuitously or sold at cost, since the formation of the Society has been 45,526. 

The Church Register—until further notice, will be conducted under the editorial 
superintendence and responsibility of the Rev. Messrs. De Lancey, Kemper, Meade, 
Montgomery, and Rutledge.—[ Epis. Watchman. 

Sailor’s Magazine and Naval Journal.—This is a paper that deserves the prayers 
and patronage of all who desire to witness an improvement in the character and con- 
dition of Seamen belonging to our own country. From what we know of the Editor 
the Rev. Mr. Leavitt, we are not afraid to say, that if ability, piety, and zeal are all 
thatis wanting in the editorial department, the paper will succeed. The last num- 
ber is very interesting, and we should think well adapted to the class of people for 
whom it isintended. We hope that it will not be destitute of friends in this Christian 
eommunity. 

Marine Bible Societies.—The following list of Marine Bible Societies is compiled 
from the last Report of the American Bible Society. The whole number is 20, of 
which 5 are in Me. 6 in Mass. 3 in R. I. 2in Conn. 2 in N. Y. 1 in Md. and one in S. 
C. The donations have been $181 from Me. $373 07 from Mass. $50 57 from R. I. 
$57 53 from Conn. $257 06 from N. Y. $50 from Md. and $150 from S. C. in all 
$1119 23. The remittances to pay for Bibles $1334 55 from Me. $1274 16 from 
Mass. $446 90 from R. I. $282 from Conn. $3191 43 from N. Y. $300 from Md. and 
$1702 87 from S.C. in all $8532 12. The last year $48 was received in donations 
and $906 75 to pay for Bibles.—Sailor’s Magazine. 

The Auxiliary Tract Society—of St. George’s (Episcopal) Church of Philadelphia, 
passed a resolution at their late meeting, to use their best exertions to contribute, in 
aid of the American Tract Society, in the course of the ensuing vear, six hundred dol- 
lars, independently of the amount which may be paid for the purchase of Tracts. 

Number of Episcopal Bishops and Clergy in the United States.—In Me. 5. N. Hamp. 
8. Mass. 29.—Ver. 7.—R. I. 7.—Conn. 56—N. Y. 122—N. Jersey 16—Penn. 70— 
Del. 6—Md. 55—Va 47—N. Car. 35—Geo. 3—Ohio 14—Mississippi 5—Ken. 3— 
Ten. 2—Lou. 1—Mich. 2—Arkansas 1—Missouri 1—Florida 2. 

Eeclesiastical Notices.—On the 4th ulto. the Rt. Rev. Bishop Croes consecrated a 
new edifice by the name of St. Peter’s Church in Morristown, N. Jersey. 

The Rev. Henry Anthon, Rector of Trinity Church, Utica, has been elected Rec- 
tor of St Stephen’s Church in New York, made vacant by the decease of the lament- 
ed Dr. Feltus. 

At Richmond, Va. Dec. 28, the Rev. Edward Peet was ordained Priest by Bishop 
Moore and the Rev. Wm. F. Lee was instituted Rector of St. John’s Church, Henri- 
eo Parish, Richmond. 
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By Bishop Onderdonk in Maryland, 45 were confirmed in St. Paul’s, Baltimore, 26 
in Trinity Church, 4 in St. John’s, Baltimore County, 11 in Christ Church, Harford 
County, 13 (Coloured) in St. James, Baltimore, 21 in St. Ann’s, Annapolis, 16 in Trin- 
ity Church, Upper Marlboro’, 9 in St. Paul’s, Prinee George’s County, 11 in Christ 
Church, Rockville. 

Contributions to the Education Society. —From Female Sewing Society, Aux. to the 
Education Society, by Mrs. Holmes, to constitute the Rev. F. G. Smith, Rector of 
St. Paul’s Church, Lynchburg, Virginia, a Life Member, ..............+... $30 
By Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Prince Georges county, Maryland, viz: 

From Dr. 1. A Beall, $5 
_ Dr. B. lL. Semmes, 5 
Dr. Wm. Marshall, $§ 


Geo. T Brown, 1 

1. Triplett, 1 

H. Chapin, | 1 
— 18 

In Charles county, Maryland, 
From Philip T. Ferd, $10 

Mrs. H. Brawner, 5 

Geo. Robertson, 

Mrs. Sarah Briscoe, 24 

Richard Barnes, 2 

Eustacous Brown, 2 
— 26 56 


Collection at an Association Rev. Mr. Mann’s Church, Charlescounty, Md. 15 18 
By Rev. Edward C. M‘Guire, from Female Aux. Soc. of Fredericksburg, Va. 2 50 
From Mrs. Winifred Lee Brent, of Stafford county, Va. 2 50 

C. Pace, Treasurer. 


FOREIGN. 


Enetanp—Retie1ovs Tract Society. 

The Publications issued from the Depository during the year, have amount- 
ed to Nine Millions, Six Hundred and Forty-nine Thousand, Five Hundred and 
Seven: without including the Works published in Foreign Countries, at the ex- 
pense of the Society, to which considerable additions have been made—being an in- 
erease, compared with the preceding year, of One Million, Three Hundred and sixty 
seven Thousand, One Hundred and Three, in those issued in England. The Sales 
of the First-Series Tracts alone have increased nearly Six Hundred Thousand. The 
Committee have no doubt that the total number of Publications distributed through 
the instrumentality of this Institution, since its commencement in 1799, amounts to 
upward of One Hundred and Twenty Millions. 

The Tract Magazine and Child’s Companion have increased in sale upward of Sixty 
Thousand during the past year. The profits of these two small Periodicals for the 
first three years, have enabled the Committee to add to their Foreign Grants Four 
Hundred Pounds, to aid the circulation of Tracts in China and the East Indies, and 
in the French and Spanish Languages. 

The friend who visits the Courts and Alleys of London, and distributes Tracts im 
Prisons, Hospitals, and Workhouses, has received nearly 53,000 Publications for 
these important objects. At the Pleasure Fairs in London and its vicinity, where 
much wickedness generally abounds, 185,700 Tracts and Handbills have been dis- 
tributed. About 150,000 have also been given to persons found violating the Sab- 
bath Day. The Soldiers and Sailors have not been forgotten: more than 25,000 
publications having been granted for circulation among them; in addition to two of 
the Circulating Libraries—one presented to a Regiment, preceeding on Foreign Ser- 
vice, and the other for the use of the men inthe Barracks at Chatham. ‘The Home- 
Missionary and Baptist-Home-Missionary Societies have received 26,000 Publications. 
Among the crowds attending the execution of criminals, 31,700 have been given away. 
Several Convict-ships have been supplied to the extent of 18,000 various Works; in- 
cluding the Circulating Library, which was placed under the care of a Correspondent 
in one of the vessels. About 40,000 Tracts and Handbills have been circulated at dif- 
ferent Horse-Races, and 28, 000 among the crowds who visited the ruins of the Bruns- 
wick Theatre. 

Lestimony te the late Ree. Legh Richmond.—At the last Annual Meeting, informe~ 
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tion was received of the death of your late Clerical Secretary, the Rev. Legh Rich- 
mond; which took place at Turvey, on the 8th of May last. This painful event deep- 
ly affected the Assembly; and the friends present recorded their feelings of esteem 
for their departed friend, by a Public Resolution. 

Mr. Richmond was for more than fourteen years one of the Secretaries of your In-+ 
stitution. On the services which he rendered the Society, and the spiritual success 
which had attended his writings, it is unnecessary to enlarge. The parrymMay’s 
DAUGHTER, the NEGRO SERVANT, and the roune corracER, have been greatly blessed 
by the Spirit of God, and have endeared him to thousands to whom he was not per- 
sonally known; while his Christian spirit united him still more strongly to those who 
enjoyed the privilege of his personal friendship. 

The following Resolution was unanimously passed at a Special Meeting of the Com- 
mittee— 

That this Committee have heard, with the deepest regret, the painful intelligence 
of the decease of their late highly-valued co-adjutor, the Rev. Legh Richmond, whe 
for so many years sustained, with se much reputation to himself, and advantage to the 
Society, the office of one of its Secretaries. In recording their sense of the loss now 
sustained by this Institution, the Committee cannot forget that their Departed Friend 
was endowed with eminent talents as a writer, enabling him to furnish Tracts, of 
which the circulation has been immense and the usefulness very extensive: nor can 
they overlook the expansive benevolence, unaffected liberality, and ardent piety, by 
which these talents were consecrated to the service of God and the good of mankind 
—intending, by these allusions, not merely to pay a just tribute to departed worth, 
but to acknowledge their obligations to that Grace by which their Lamented Friend 
was made what he was; and in which they desire to place their humble trust for a 
suceession of faithful labourers, to co-operate with them in carrying forward the im- 
portant work in which they are engaged —[25th Report. 

New Churches and Chapels.—The Commissioners for Building Churches report, 
that, since the opening of the Commission, they have made provision for the erection 
of 213 Churches and Chapels; and that the amount of Exchequer Bills, issued for 
this object up to the 17th of July, 1828, is 1,180,300/. Applications were before 
them for 41 places, the population of which, according to the census of 1821, amounts 
to 829,733 persons; for only 113,085 of whom there is at present Church accommo- 
dation. 

Francs.—A Statistical Account of the Reformed Church has been lately publish- 
ed by M. Soulier, from which it appears that there belong to that Community of Pro- 
testants, the Lutheran Church having a separate establishment—305 Ministers—438 
Places of Worship—451 Bible Institutions—124 Missionary Societies and Associations 
—59 Tract Societies—78 Sunday Schools—and 392 Flementary Schools. The num 
ber of Churches and Pastors is inadequate to the wants of the people, who are often 
obliged to meet for Public Worship in out-buildings or in the open air. 

The Paris Tract Society in its operations, has been more extended and useful dur- 
ing the past year, than at any former period: the sales have considerably increased; 
and the Society issued 172,812 Publications; making the total circulated, in six* 
years, 672,000. 

There is a growing conviction in France of the usefulness of Tracts, and an increas- 
ing demand for them; and the Paris Society expects, during the present year, great- 
ly to enlarge the circulation. They have many examples of the blessing of God hav- 
ing accompanied the reading of their publications. The Committee have establish- 
ed Depositories for the sale of their works, in more than Thirty Departments. They 
also intend to publish a variety of New Tracts, to meet several popular errors which 
prevail, and to counteract the evil tendency of many publications which are now in 
circulation. ; 

The Almanac published by the Society, which contains much Scriptural and use- 
ful information, has had an increased sale: in the first year about 7000 were sold: in 
the second, the sales amounted to 12,500; and during the past year, 16,000 were cir- 
sulated. 





*No account has appeared of the issues of the Paris Society’s Fifth Year; but as 
the total up to the end of the Fourth Year was stated in the Religious Tract Society’s 
Twenty-eighth Report at 390,025, it follows from the above extract, that the issues 
ef the Fifth Year ammount te 109,163.—Kditers. 
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Roussta.—According to the latest census, the following appears to be the propor- 
tion of the different religious sects in the Russian Empire; Christians—Greeks 33,- 
000,000, Roman Catholics 6,800,000, Lutherans 1,400,000, Arminians 42,000, Re- 
formed 20,000, Moravian Brethren 9,000, Menonists 5,000, Total 41,276,000; Jews 
500,000, Mahometans 1,850,000; Heathens—Worshippers of Fire 600,000, Lamaits 
300,000, Brahmins 300, Grand total 44,526,300.—Evan. Church Journal. 

Icrtanp.—A table has been transmitted, from which it appears that there have 
been editions of the Bible printed for Iceland in 1585, 1644, 1728, 1740, and lastly, 
at the charge of the British and Foreign Bible Society, in 1813; and of the N. Testa- 
ment in 1540, 1609, 1728, 1807, and 1815; the last two at the expense of the B. and 
F. B. Society. Of the Bibles printed by the aid of the Society, there have been 
2,771 distributed, of the Testaments 5,881, and the letter accompanying the table 
states that there is reason to believe that not a single family is unprovided with a 
copy of the sacred volume. Of the former editions 1357 are found in existence, and 
2626 Testaments; of the last editions 875, Bibles and 2609 Testaments yet remain 
undistributed.—Lon. Miss. Reg. 

Sanpwrcs Istanps.—The number of these who have become connected with the 
mission churches, is 86, including many distinguished male and female chiefs. Ma- 
ny others exhibit good evidence of piety. Additions are often made to the churches 
at the different stations. The converts, and those generally who have come under 
the influence of the Gospel, are very stedfast in opposing the vices of their ewn peo- 
ple and foreign residents. —The congregation at Honoruru, is generally about 2,000; 
at Kairua, between 2,000 and 3,000; at Waiakea, 1,000: at Kaavaroa, 2,000. At ma- 
ny places, when no missionary is present, public worship is held, and is conducted 
by natives. When the missionaries make tours through the populous districts of the 
Islands they are received very cordially, and sometimes 5,000 or more assemble to 
hear them preach. 

The whole number of pupils in all the schools on the Islands, was estimated in 
June last, te exceed 26,000. On some Islands, the number of inhabitants will not 
permit much increase. Many of the schools are taught by natives, superintended and 
often visited and examined by the missionaries A school for the purpose of train- 
ing up teachers has been established at Kairua, which contained 86 scholars. The 
demand for books is every where very great; and the books are not only read, but 
multitudes of the people have committed large portions of them tomemory. The 
schools are all visited by a committee of natives once in two months with very benefi- 
cial results. 

The operations of the press have been considerably limited, since the return of Mr. 
Loomis, for want of a printer. Full accounts of the recent publications have not 
been received. Of one school-book 63,000 copies have been printed since the es- 
tablishment of the mission. An edition of the Gospel of Luke, of 10,000 copies was 
in press at the date of the latest intelligence. Many small tracts and school-books 
have also been printed since those noticed in the last survey. Mr. Chamberlain re- 
cently took with him on a tour, 26,000 copies of such books for sale and distribution. 
—The American Tract Society have printed in the Hawaiian language and given to 
the Board 65,000 copies of the Sermon on the Mount, and other tracts: and one indi- 
vidual in this country has added 40,000 copies of two other tracts in the same lan- 
guage. An edition of 15,000 copies of the Gospels of Matthew, Mark and John, 
translated by the missionaries, is now in the press of Mr. Loomis, in this country.— 
The expense of printing Matthew is borne by the American Bible Society. Such 
arrangements have been made that it is hoped the whole Bible will soon be translat- 
ed and put into the hands of the natives, who are eager to receive it. 

Syria.— Causes of Ecclesiastical Opposition to the Propagation of the Gospel.— 
Where epposition is raised against any mission, it is interesting to know the causes 
which have occasioned it. From these it is easy to judge whether this opposition 
is a necessary consequence of the operations of the mission, or merely incidental; 
and, of course, whether it will be permanent or not. 

The original cause of all opposition to a well conducted mission is always the de- 
pravity of the natural heart. But arising out of this, are other causes, varying ac- 
cording to the feelings that are touched, or the interests that are infringed by the 

doctrines of evangelical religion. ‘These, in the case of this mission, you have al- 
ready gathered from the full communications of my brethren here.—Still I have 
thought it might not be useless to explain to you, somewhat in detail, one of them, 
having its origin in the important fact, that the doctrines we preach tend to destroy 
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at once the seurces from which the priests derive the greater part of their regular 
support. 

An account of the manner in which a priest in Syria is supported may be rather 
a curious document to one in America, removed, as he is, from the multifarious dis- 
tortions of the Christianity of the Eastern World: and it certainly becomes an im- 
portant document when viewed in the light just mentioned. In attempting to give 
this, I shall confine myself to the Greek Church in Beyroot; which, so far as I know, 
does not differ materially from its sister churches of the same denomination; nor 
from those of other sects. It is at present supplied with seven priests, who say 
mass in rotation, in the same building. Their income is from the following seur- 
€e3:— 

1. The funds of the church. These are considerable; but with the peculation of 
the present agent, the support of the poor belonging to the Church, and satisfying 
the rapacity of the pasha, their proceeds are so far expended, that the priests re- 
ceive almost nothing. One of them declares that his share is not more than five 
paras* per day. 

2. Funeral, marriage, and baptismal fees. These are regularly established'at one 
piastre each; but more is generally given. Nor is the fee voluntary, as in the case 
of marriage with us.—I know of one instance where a priest, one of the most re- 
spectable in Beyroot, not satisfied with the fee offered him by a poor man, and which 
in fact, was all the money he had, to bury his deceased wife, quarrelled with him 
over the corpse, and finally left him to bury his dead alone, without any religious 
eeremonies. ‘ 

3. Masses. These are said every day in the year, except during lent; when, 
among the Greeks, they occur but twice a week. Occasionally the names of indi- 
viduals are mentioned in the prayers of these masses, and then the benefit of mass, 
which, according to the doctrine of the Church, is a propitiatory sacrifice for sin, 
is supposed to be especially appropriated to them; and those who have requested 
this ceremony, must pay the price of the mass, which is regularly one piastre, 
though more is generally given. These private masses, are the greatest source of 
income to the priests; and are either voluntary, or obligatory. The voluntary are, 
1. For the sick. When the priest visits the sick, they or their friends desire mass, 
and pay the price of it. This is considered voluntary, yet if the priest knows that 
no such request will be made, and of course that he will have no pay for his trouble, 
he will not visit the sick. A case occurred not a great while ago, where a sister 
of a girl in Mr. Goodell’s family, being dangerously sick, the priest, knowing the 
family to be extremely poor, would not visit her, until urged by persons whom he 
could not well refuse. The poor people, when he came, were unable to pay him 
for his visit, by giving the price of a mass. And, though the girl continued sick, so 
that every one thought she would die, he obstinately refused to visit her again, 
saying that he would not serve them for nothing. So that, had she died, she would 
have been deprived of absolusion in her dying hours, which in these churches is con- 
sidered a thing greatly to be dreaded —2. After a confession. The people do not re- 
gularly pay for absolution at confession; but at that time they usually ask mass to be 
said for them, and pay for it. This is voluntary in the same sense as that just men- 
tioned. If the mass is not asked and paid for, the priest is afterwards negligent 
in confessing and absolving.—3. The more religious, very often, without any par- 
ticular occasion, pay for masses, in order to appropriate the benefit of them to 
themselves, their friends, or deceased relatives. Indeed when any one makes a 
present to his priest, it is an almost universal custom, to ask the priest to say mass 
for the giver in return. And it is a singular fact, that, although the Greek Church 
denies the existence of purgatory, yet masses are often said forthe dead in this 
way, many years after theirdeath. These are distinct from the masses for the dead, 
which are performed immediately after their death, and are what f have termed ob- 
ligatory, meaning that the priest is obliged to say them, and the relatives to pay 
for them. Masses of this latter character are performed once every day for forty 
days. One third of the profits goes to the bishop, and the remainder to the priests. 
This custom seems to have given rise to the opinion that the departed spirit does 








*The para is a fortieth of a piastre, and at the present rate of exchange, a dollar 
is worth thirteen piastres and a half. 
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not enter a permanent abode until forty days after leaving the body; * so that du. 
ring this time masses are of service. 

4. Offerings, (Corabeen.) Every Sabbath and feast day, families give the priest 
in the church, each five loaves of bread, and a few paras. Out of one of these the 
priest, with a pointed knife, considered an emblem of the spear that pierced our 
Saviour; picks a few crumbs, which he puts into the wine for the: mass; saying, at 
the same time, a prayer for the giver, orany person, living or dead, for whom 
prayers may have been requested. He thenreturns this loaf to the giver, and takes 
the other four for the use of his family. In times of plenty, there were compara- 
tively few families who did net make these offerings every Sabbath and feast; but 
now they are not socommon. Besides these, are the offerings for the dead, made 
the second, the ninth, and the fortieth days after the funeral. They consist each 
time of fifteen loaves, like the five mentioned above, and three large dishes, con- 
sisting of boiled grain, almonds, raisins, walnuts, snobar, &c. covered with a crust 
set with lighted tapers. The priest receives these at the door of the altar, prays 
over them for the dead, distributes a few particles among the people, and takes the 
remainder for his own use. Thisis distinet from the forty masses for the dead men- 
tioned above; but like them is obligatory. In addition, many voluntarily give the 
same offering at the end cf six months, and at the end ofayear. These offerings 
very nearly supply the priest and his family with bread. 

5. Every Sabbath and feast day, the women on entering the Church, give the 
priest a few paras, requesting him to pray for their friends whom they name. He 
writes the names and mentions them in the prayers. 

6. The first day of every menth, and on some of the more important feasts, the 
priest visits the houses of his parishioners, carrying with him a cross and an olive 
branch, and a little consecrated water, with which he sprinkles the rooms of the 
houses, repeating, at the same time, a few verses of the psalms. The people in 
return kiss the cross and his hand, and give a few paras. 

7. Forty days after the birth of a child, the mother presents herself in the 
church and gives to the priest a small sum: he then prays over her. Before this, 
she cannot enter the Church, being considered, as in the Mosaic law, unclean. 

Besides these, there are some contributions for various things too minute and in- 
considerable to be mentioned. 

You will perceive from the facts above stated, that almost the whole income of 
the priests consists in perquisites, arising from doctrines and practices, which we, 
as preachers of the Gospel, must oppose. The whole business of masses, which 
forms the principal labor of the priests, and is the chief source of their income, 
must be opposed, as the greatest error of these erring churches. For the doctrine 
that the bread and wine of the sacrament contain not only the body and the blood 
of Christ, but his divinity also, and must therefore receive the same worship as God 
himself; contains the very essence of idolatry. And the belief that every mass is a 
true and propitiatory sacrifice for sin, does away the importance of the death of 
Christ, who died once for all, and makes men put confidence in that which is an 
abomination and alie. All these masses and prayers for the dead destroy, also, the 
belief that this is the only state of probation, and lull men into security in their sins. 
It is not strange, therefore, that men, who, as their people all well understand, 
serve the altar only for money, should perceive the tendency of our doctrines; and 
like Demetrius, the silversmith, seeing their craft to be in danger, should excite no 





"Since writing the above remark, I have inquired respecting it of the priest of 
this village. He says no such doctrine is acknowledged by the Greek Church; 
but that some of the priests, in order that they may reap the profit, encourage the 
opinion, for the purpose of inducing the people to have the regular masses said; 
and that many would be glad to preach the real doctrine of purgatory, asto them 
it would be very profitable. He says, however, that in order to prove that masses 
benefit the dead, the following story is told in some of the books of the church. <A 
certain St. Macarius, of Egypt, had for a long time been anxiously inquiring on 
this point, until one day, as he was passing through a grave yard, a skull addressed 
him, and asked him why he did not say masses for the dead. The saint inquired 
if they were of any use. Yes, said the skull, of very great use: those of us who are 
in hell, are allowed on their account a liberation from our torments, and those whe 
are in heaven, enjoy greater blessedness. 
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small stir against us. While attacking these errors, we have sometimes endeavour- 
ed to inculcate the sentiment, that Ministers of the Gospel ought to be supported, 
and have told them how it should be done Indeed, we have thought this an im- 
portant point tourge, and have told the people they ought to perform their duty in 
this respect better than they now do; so that their clergy might have some time for 
study and visiting their peuple, and not be obliged to spend itallin labor. But we 
hardly preach a more unacceptable doctrine. 1 have known some get highly offen- 
ded at Tannoos, the Arab who is with me, for expressing such sentiments. The fact 
is, they generally dislike their priests, and are made to regard them only by the be- 
lief, that in their hands are the keys of the kingdom of heaven. And the priests, 
knowing this, and being unable to conceive of any other way of obtaining their 

support from them, contend for every thing which supports this idea Were it 

not thus, | conceive we should find them more open te conviction and less ready te 

eppose.—[ Letter from Rev. Mr. Smith. 
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Curious Discovery.—tt isa fact, strange as it may seem, says the Providence Ame- 
rican, that a number of manuscript volumes (we believe 18) undoubtedly genuine, 
containing the journal of the British House of Commons during the Protectorship of 
Cromwell, has been discovered among a mass of books and manuscripts belonging to 
a literary society in New York, which for many years had remained undisturbed. 
This journal has heretofore been lost, and no trace of it discovered by the British 
historians and antequarians, who have been compelled to supply this gap in their his- 
torical records from other less authentic sources The manuscripts were undoubt- 
edly brought to this country by the Regicides, who fled hither on the restoration, 
with a view to prevent the attainder of their friends, and to conceal the proceedings 
of the Rump Parliament. From these persons they can be traced with tolerable 
certainty into the possession of the society, among whose books they have been 
found by an industrious and intelligent searcher for the curious. The books have 
not remained so long corcealed, but it is their contents which have now for the first 
time, been discovered. Heretofore they have passed as some old manuscripts, only 
curious as the specimens of the writing ofan early period. We presume that the lite- 
rary public will before long be favoured with a minute account of this discovery, 
through the society which has the honour of having made it by means of one of its 
officers. 

Curiosity —There is a Sea-Serpent’s head in Hartford, Conn. 15 feet in length, 
7 feet in breadth and said to weigh 1200 pounds. 

Raining Tree.—A tree has been found in Brazil, the young branches of which 
drop water, which falls almost like a shower. Also, many vegetables and tender 
climbing plants, the vine and other twigs at the season of sap, weep abundantly, 
particularly when they are cut, 

Mermaid.—Sir Humphrey, in a late work, proves that no such animal as the 
Mermaid can exist. ‘‘ Wisdom and order, ”’ says he, ‘‘are found in all the ways of 
God. And the parts of animals are always in harmony with each other, and always 
adapted to certain ends consistent with the analogy of nature; and a human head, 
hands and breasts, are wholly inconsistent with a fish’s tail. Such an animal, if 
created, could not long exist.”,—[Chris. Cbs. 

Greek Youths.—Eleven Greek young men are now acquiing an education in 
this country, under the care of the Board of Foreign Missions. Four of them are 
members of Yale College, and two of them of Amherst College; one is an Instruct- 
er and one a pupil in the Mount Pleasant School at Amherst, and one is a member 
of Monson Academy. The last arrived in this country with Mr. Brewer. One, 
at the solicitations of his friends, left Amherst College, and returned to Malta, 
where he is now employed in connexion with the press, and promises to be use- 
ful.—[{ Miss. Her. 7 OR 

Christian Spectator.—This paper, which is the oldest Theological Magazine in 
the country, will hereafter appear as a Theological Quarterly. “Its Theology is 
that of Dr. Dwight, which may be considered as a meridian between the Hopkin- 
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sianism of some of the divines of the East and the equally distinctive peculiarities 
of some of the Calvinists of the South.” P 

Gas Spring.—The Utica (N. Y.) Sentinel, gives an account of the discovery of 
a Gas Spring near the Universalist Church in that village. It burns with great in- 
tensity and affords a brilliant light. Measures are taken to confine it with a view 
of ascertaining its nature more particularly, and exhibit its inflammable qualities 
more readily. 

Damascus Steel.—From the observations of travellers that the manufacture of 
Damascus blades was carried on only during the time when North winds occurred, a 
Russian philosopher, M. Anozoff, made experiments on the hardening of steel in- 
struments by putting them, when heated, into a powerful current of air, instead of 
quenching them in water. From the experiments already made, he expects ulti- 
mate success. He finds that for very sharp-edged instruments, this method is 
much better than the ordinary one; that the colder the air and the more rapid its 
stream, the greater is the effect; which last varies with the thickness of the mass 
to he hardened. The method succeeds well with case-hardened goods.—[ Edin, 
Chris. In. 

Rowland Hill.—A \etter from Bristol, England, dated 28th of October, mentions 
that this venerable preacher of the Gospel, though 85 years of age, had preached, 
during the week before, eight times, and delivered an address at a prayer-meeting. 
Another letter, dated about the same time, speaks of his having preached on board 
the Floating Chapel, to a congregation of not less than 1500 persons. 

London University is said to contain already more than 1000 students, who are in 
regular attendaace, and about three hundred who belong to the medical depart- 


ment. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

1: Journal of a Residence in the Sandwich Islands during the Years 1823-4-5. By 
C. S. Stewanxt, late Missionary at the Sandwich Islands. Second edition, correct- 
ed and enlarged, with an Introduction and Netes. By Rev. Wm. Ellis, from the 
first London Edition. New York. John P. Haven, 1828. 

This work has already gone through two editions in London, and some of the 
principal Reviews have given it a favourable notice. The character of the Author 
—the very interesting state of the Sandwich Islands and the many reasons we have 
for believing that very soon an entire transformation in their moral condition will 
take place, will ensure to the beok an extensive circulation. 

z a The Amulet, or Christian and Literary Remembrancer, for 1829. Edited by C. 

- Hat. ; 

__This little Annual is contained in an embellished case, and bound in rich green 
silk. It contains 14 Line Engraving's in the most finished style of art from Paint- 
ings or Drawings of celebrated Artists. The literary portion of the Amulet con- 
sists of the contributions of upwards of 60 Authors, among whom, are Rey. Robert 
Hale, Rev. Dr. Thomas Raffles, Rev. Dr. Adam Clarke, Mrs. Hannah More, Rev. F. 
A- Coxe, Rev. Daniel Wilson, Rev. W. B. Collyer, Rev. Wm. Ellis, James Mont- 
gomery, Esq. Rev. J. Thurston, &c.&c. These names alone give it sufficient re- 
commendation. 

3. A Memoir of Rev. Legh Richmond, A. M. of Trinity College, Cambridge.— 
Author of the “Dairyman’s Maughter,” &c. By the Rev. T. S. Grimsuawez- With 
a Likeness of Mr. Richmond. 

_ This Memeir is not a dry detail of uninteresting particulars, but an accurate and 
vivid portrait ef a mind most richly endowed by nature and most deeply hallowed 
by the spirit of genuine religion. We say no more of it than that it has realized 


an unprecedented sale. 
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Page 550, for “‘Exegisis,” read Exegesis. Page 552, 2d col. 5th line, for **the pro- 
per mode,” read a proper mode. Page 576, instead of ‘“‘From Female Mite Socie- 
ty, Fredericksburg, Va.” read From Female Mite Society, Fredericktown, Md. 
















